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Father Edmund Campbell, C. P. 


The First Passtonist NGssionary to Die in @hina 


EADERS of THE SicGn will surely be shocked to learn of the death of Father Edmund 
{2 Campbell in the Passionist Foreign Mission Field. His death is a severe blow not alone 

to his relatives and friends and brethren at home but also to his missionary associates 
and their work in China. We earnestly pray God to comfort his dear ones in their sorrow. 

Gifted with a charming disposition, endowed 
with remarkable intellectual ability, his soul was 
on fire to do great things for our Lord Jesus 
Christ. When the call came for volunteers to 
China, he was among the first to respond: and 
his answer was prompted solely by a keen love 
for God and a deep spiritual culture. 

His loss when added to the other trials and 
disappointments of our devoted Missionaries 
would dampen the ardor of men less courageous 
and determined. But the spirit that animated 
him animates his companions. Their enthusiasm 
shall not be weakened by any untoward event and 
their work shall go on and must succeed. He 
will, we are sure, be for them a heavenly protector 
and intercessor. 

Our Readers are asked to pray for the repose 
of his soul, though we trust he is beyond the need 
of any prayer or other suffrage. More urgently 
are they asked to pray that God will send to 
our Order another young man of the same spirit- 
ual fibre to take Father Edmund’s place and to 
continue his apostolic work. 

Father Edmund’s example should be an in- 
spiration for clergy and laity alike. He was not 
satisfied with the fulfillment of the ordinary obli- 
gations of his Catholic Faith and Religious Pro- 
fession. He would do something over and above 
what was strictly required of him. And he did 
it at a cost in personal sacrifice known only to 





FATHER EDMUND CAMPBELL, C. P. 


He was born in Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
January 5, 1889. His parents were Judge 
Patrick H. Campbell and Frances Mc- 


Donald Campbell. At the age of 19, he 





entered the Passionist Order, following 
his brother, Father Walter Campbell who 
died in St. Michael’s Monastery, West 
Hoboken, N. J., three years since. He 
was ordained May 26, 1915. In the Fall 
of 1923, he lead the third band of Pas- 
sionist Missionaries to China where he 
died, at Hankown, April 13, 1925. R.1I. P. 








God and himself. 

We have assuredly reached a pitiful state of 
spiritual sloth when we are concerned exclusively 
with the salvation of our own small souls; and, 
even at that, measure our duties to God and His 
interests by a skimpy yard-stick. 

Our faith is barren and our religious profession 
a mere pretense, unless they are active and effec- 
tive principles that urge us on to do what we can, 


not counting the cost, that the Kingship of Christ be universally recognized—that His Kingdom 
may come! The Catholic Church is essentially a missionary institution. Her Divine Founder 
gave her the great commission to convert ALL nations. And the individual Catholic should 
participate in the spiritual activities of the Church. To be indifferent to these activities is the 
characteristic of the unconvinced Catholic. May Father Edmund’s example quicken us! 
































Current Fact and Comment 


The Mother of God 
LL the honor we yield to Mary is based upon 


our conception of her exalted dignity and 
this in turn is founded upon her instrumentality in 
the Incarnation. Her supereminent place in Chris- 
tian devotion is not an evolution of recent centuries. 
Those who do not join us in this exalted esteem of 
her are not of the same mind as the early Christians 
whose faith is reflected in the exhortations and 
panegyrics of the early Fathers. 

St. Augustine contemplates the scene of Christ’s 
baptism. Note the inevitable climax to which his 
haracteristically analogical mind leads him in his 
meditation: 

[his is, as it were, another birthday of the Saviour. 
Here also by the same signs and wonders do we rec- 
gnize the Begotten One, yet now, by a_profounder 
mystery, baptised. For God proclaims, “This is My 
Beloved Son in Whom I am well pleased.” Truly 
the second nativity is more splendid than the first. 
In the former, Christ was born silently and without 
vitness to His Divinity. In this He is baptized with a 
proclamation of His Divinity. In the former Joseph, 
the reputed father, but stands aside; in this the Father 
rroclaims Himself. In the one instance Mary is under 
the shadow of suspicion with her spouse duly silent as 
to his fatherhood, in the other the Mother is honored 
vecause God Himself acknowledges her Son. 


Why ‘Cathedrals’? 


HY do all manner of cults emulate that 
sacrosanct type of structure, the medieval 


cathedral? This inquiry is prompted by the an- 
nouncement that the Swedenborgians (Church of 
the New Jerusalem) have recently dedicated a 
cathedral for themselves in Pennsylvania. This 
temple embodies the beauty and proportions of its 
medieval models, having been originally projected 
by Ralph Adams Camm and subsidized by two 
generations of the wealthy Pitcairn family. It is 
difficult to account for the mentality of the elder 
Pitcairn who was shrewd enough to amass a 
fortune out of the plate glass industry and yet could 


seriously accept the teachings of a Nordic philos- 
opher who as late as the eighteenth century claimed 
that by a direct Divine inspiration he had received 
a new interpretation of the Scriptures involving 
the abrogation of Christianity. 

Although this Church of the New Jerusalem, 
a name designed to conceal its recent human origin, 
assumes a sort of ritual and hierarchy, it numbers 
scarcely 8,000 adherents in this country and in no 
other country has it more. And as one contem- 
plates the stately form of this newly dedicated 
structure, the vast sweep of its arches and its sanct- 
uary set in charming perspective, one is led to 
ponder on the fitness of it all. Here we find the 
fairest flower of Christian architecture boldly ap- 
propriated to the glorification of human pride and 
its wierd aberrations. 

ae oe a 

Obviously there is less impropriety in the enter- 
prise of the Episcopalian body whereby they too are 
emulating medieval genius in the splendid plans 
for their cathedral of St. John the Divine. But 
while the worship to which this temple will be 
dedicated may not be a travesty on the Christian 
faith, as said of the Swedenborgians, are the present 
authorities able to assure us what that worship will 
be in essentials? ‘This is of greater importance 
than the attitude of the present head of the church, 
Bishop Manning, would imply as he appeals 
for material aid from all on the plea that it will 
be a place of worship for all. 

We are reminded that the Canadian Parliament 
recently had to review the Presbyterian Church 
charter preparatory to deciding in whom among the 
dissidents in that body title to their church property 
should be vested. The relation of belief and 
practice to the tenure of legal rights and grants of 
property is obvious. What should be the proper and 
consistent use of a cathedral might conceivably 
precipitate such a discussion with serious results. 
The diversity of parties in the Episcopalian body, 
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in all their gradations from high to broad, is based 
on grounds more essential than ritual. While, for 
instance, some of the members more consistently 
may concentrate their worship on the assumption 
of the Real Presence abiding after the oblation of 
the Mass, others must consider such a belief and 
rite as void and even idolatrous. Thus we find 
their Bishop of Exeter commenting on conditions 
that he calls “the prelude to the final division:” 
A man is either a member of the Anglo-Catholic party 
or he is not; he can no longer be content with a limited 
assent to its truth. Bishops receive letters of advice 
with regard to appointments, speaking of the Church 
as if it were already divided. Such and such a liv- 
ing belongs to the “Catholic” party and the Bishop will 
be doing wrong if he appoints a man who is not a 
member of that party. Yes, the division goes even fur- 
ther. The clergy of the one party-are unwilling to come 
to the churches of the other color. A Church paper had 
to explain to its readers that the Holy Communion in 
a church served by a clergyman of a different party 
is still a means of grace. Clearly we only wait the 
chance of some controversy to make the division com- 
plete. In the National Assembly already the two 
parties are being organized. Over such questions as 
the new Prayer-book there must be heated debates. A 
party victory may precipitate the matter. I have 
been told that one colonial Bishop has already ex- 
communicated his brother Bishop....The unity of the 
English Church is such a frail thing that it could be 
easily broken, and the discipline of the Church can 


only be maintained by tact on the part of the Church’s 
nominal rulers. 


The Steadfast Church 
A WRITER in The Missionary Review of the 


World comments upon the amazing aspects 
of the results of the “St. Louis Church Survey” as 
applied to Protestant churches. ‘The survey reveals 
how transient and unsubstantial a thing the city 
church is under present conditions. Between 1899 
and 1919 the twelve largest denominations of St. 
Louis organized 67 new churches, dropped 57 old 
ones and moved 38. A considerable number of 
such churches have reached their present sites as a 
result of a series of removals following peculiar 
movements of population. This writer admits that 
some crucial issues of Protestant policy are hereby 
explained and that the representative Protestant 
church has moved whenever the character of its 
immediate surrounding population has radically 
changed. Frankly does he trace such movement 
through the circulation of population whereby the 
new evict the old with their institutions and turn 
the expanding movement of the city into a retreat 
of the “nice people” toward the suburbs. To an 
amazing degree the Protestant churches have fol- 
lowed a beaten path in the direction of prestige and 
advantage to themselves. They “trod upon each 
other’s heels until they had rutted out a well-known 


trail toward the prosperous West End.” This, it 
is also admitted, does not show a sense of institu- 
tional responsibility for the localities or the peoples 
involved. ‘The churches have been habitually seek- 
ing the easier way—albeit the only practical way so 
long as single parishes were left to work out their 
own social and financial fortunes unaided and 
without direction. And we are told, “Catholicism, 
on the other hand attempts to stay by the people 
who have to stay and provides definitely for what- 
ever new people enter a given area.” 

A similar survey applied to any of our large 
cities reveals exactly similar conditions. The 
Catholic churches remain in the midst of eddying 
populations. The church of St. Louis of France 
in St. Louis, St. Peter’s and St. Patrick’s in New 
York, St. James in Boston are typical. Gradually 
were they forsaken by those who builded them and 
first worshipped in them. The prosperous children 
departed and they remained with the poor. The 
alien crossed their portals and was at home. Thus 
the Church of Christ shows forth her vitality and 
preserves the marks of her catholicity and apostol- 
icity through the fluctuating ages. 


Converting the Jews 


E find this item in the Brooklyn Standard 
Union: ; 

“The national Catholic monthly magazine, THE 
SIGN, published at West Hoboken, N. J., by the 
Passionist Fathers, called on members of their fra- 
ternity recently to “pray for the conversion of theJ ews,” 
says Rabbi Alexander Lyons. “Most Protestants have 
already learned at considerable cost the uselessness of 
trying to convert Jews. Of the negligible few who 
have been captured the majority have proved to be 
imposters. Catholics have yet to pay the price and 
learn the lesson. Meanwhile I would respectfully 
remind them that there are multitudes of bad ‘Cath- 
olics,’ base ‘Protestants’ and bum Gentiles who need to 
be won to a respectable Jesus-like Christianity. Why 
waste time and money on the less promising task of 
trying to bag degenerate Jews? Good Jews can’t be 
converted and shouldn’t be.” 

We should not allow our indignation to lead 
us into reckless statements of fact or principle. 
The indignation of the good Rabbi is akin to that 
we ourselves feel on viewing the proselyting efforts 
of the evangelical bodies in distinctly Catholic 
countries. In the same manner are we inclined to 
appraise harshly the Catholic renegade and to re- 
mind Protestants that they might be more usefully 
engaged in attending to the delinquents within 
their own folds. As the characttr and motives 
of Catholic renegades and of converts to Catho- 
licity, however, we think more favorably of the 
Catholic viewpoint because of the element of 
personal sacrifice generally involved. Converts to 
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Catholicity are neither cajoled nor flattered; for 
them the process entails such hardships and submis- 
sion to discipline as should be a fair test of earnest- 
ness and sincerity. We cannot agree that the*ma- 
jority of Jewish converts are imposters, neither that 
original nucleus of Christianity that rallied around 
the apostles and shared their hardships and even 
martyrdom nor the duly instructed Jewish converts 
to Catholicity in our own time. 

Moreover, when any leader in Israel eschews the 
principle and practice of proselyting, even under 
pretence of first reforming and saving our ewn 
delinquents, we think that he fails faithfully to 
interpret the message of the Old Testament itself. 
That message implies that “all nations” be brought 
to the knowledge and service of the one true God. 
And when Rabbi Clifton Levy in like manner 
declares, “‘if we can once for all set aside the desire 
to convert one another, we shall find a new spirit 
of codperation, a finer spirit of fellowship than 
the earth has yet known,” he is making but a liberal 
gesture and talking buncombe as all who know 
human nature will agree. The true religion can- 
not be sterile. We can scarcely gainsay the state- 
ment of Dr. Conning of the Presbyterian Mission 
Board: 


The simple truth is that Judaism has been sterile 
through many generations and has remained the re- 
ligion of a single race. It has not concerned itself 
with the spiritual welfare of non-Jews. It can point 
to no Ugandas, or Koreas, or Tahitis that have come 
under the influence of its Torah or have been trans- 
formed by its exaltation of Moses. It can show no 
succession of brave souls who leave home and friends, 
not for gain or personal advantage, but that they may 
give themselves in self-denying service for the better- 
ment of alien races. The Old Testament predicts a 
universal religion, Christianity realizes it. 


Rabbi Lyons would discourage us from 
ging” his co-religionists. We bag those who are 
on the run. It is admitted that Jews are drifting 
from their ancient faith in vast numbers. Accord- 


ing to Rabbi Joel Blau in The Atlantic Monthly: 


Great as is the tragedy of the Jew, greater still is the 
tragedy of Judaism....The old ceremonial law is hon- 
ored more in the breach than the observance.... What 
then is left? A lifeless formalism that no one takes 
seriously; here and there a pathetic bit of folk-lore 
in connection with death or marriage customs; a 
- see ostentatious charity ; ; all of this scarcely re- 
lieved by the annual visit to the synagogue on the Day 

Atonement. It is as if the spirit had fled from the 
ie The old words fail to move, the old ideals fail 
to thrill. And there is no Sinai from whose thundering 
top the God of our fathers may speak to His back- 
sliding children. 


“bag- 


Truly the world is not better off for the tragic 
defection of this people nor should our motives be 
iestioned if we ask them to “look upon Him 
Vhom they have pierced” and recognize in Him 


W 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. 


Two Irish Friends 
HETHER Ireland’s welfare and destiny 


were better served by the modified sort of 
independence obtained or by insisting upon com- 
plete freedom remains a bitterly mooted question. 
The decision involved must have affected the rela- 
tions of many who had been bound by the ties of 
friendship for years. A story illustrative of the 
embarrassment that must ensue from such a 
momentous casting of lots is recalled by the Youth’s 
Companion: 

During the recent struggle in Ireland two life-long 
bosom friends, Mr. O'Higgins and Mr. Rory O’Conner, 
were led by their political convictions into rival camps. 
O'Higgins accepted the Free State treaty and event- 
ually became Minister for Home Affairs in the new 
government. O'Conner thought the men who accepted 
the treaty were traitors to their country. 

Subsequently Rory O’Connor was arrested, charged 
with being implicated in fortifying and defending the 
Four Courts in Dublin, as a result of which action 
many lives were lost. The minister found himself face 
to face with the duty of condemming to death his old 
friend, who had been best man at his wedding. The 
spirit of justice said, “Your friend must die.” The 

heart of the friend pleaded, ‘ ‘Save him!” 

After a terrible experience the spirit of justice con- 
quered, and O’Higgins signed the death warrant. As 
the end drew near it was he that suffered the 
greater agony. Yet what could he do? There were 
no extenuating circumstances. 

Rory O’Connor met his punishment unflinchingly, 
proud to die a martyr for his country. He had no 
word of reproach for O’Higgins; and when his will 
was read it was found that he had left afl his money 
to the friend by whose order he had died! 

What an idyl of duty, friendship and understanding 
charity ! 


The Name of Mary 
COMPETENT authority informs us that 


the tendency for some years has been away 
from the romantic and prettified names toward the 
dignified names that women of the race have borne 
for centuries. We trust that it is so. It may be 
that women—mothers themselves—have discovered 
that there is much in a name, that to be introduced 
as Mary, Catherine, Elizabeth, Anne or Susan 
leaves an impression of good sense, while to be dis- 
tinguished as Ardella, Vivienne, Phyllis, Hazel, 
etc., savors of mere flossiness or frivolity. 

In England a firm of chocolate makers con- 
ducted a prize competition for a name to be given 
to a fair maiden whose portrait they had -adopted 
as an advertising symbol. Among six hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand persons voting the favored 
name was Phyllis. Next in order came Grace, 
Elsie, Barbara, Patience, Prudence, Jane, Susan, 
Priscilla and Matilda. “Where” asks the Youth’s 
Companion, “are Mary, Elizabeth, Katherine, the 
beautiful names that English girls, whether in 
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palace or cottage, have borne for centuries and that 
have acquired a wealth of sentiment and association 
that any would think should make them inevitable 
selections? Where are Helen, Lillian, Eleanor, 
Gertrude, Alice, Dorothy, Anne—names that are 
less historic in England than those first mentioned, 
but, that, we should suppose, have good claims on 
the affections of the English people?” 

The rosters of the four representative women’s 
colleges in America, Smith, Wellesley, Bryn Mawr 
and Vassar, contained a total of 293 Marys for 
1921 and 152 for 1924 showing the vogue that 
was setting in twenty years ago toward the har- 
monic or pure syllabic type of names. Hence in 
the latter roster we meet Lamma, Lovely, Agneria, 
Tilse, Naomi, etc. 

From all of which we deduce that names are 
chosen either for the mere obtrusiveness they con- 
vey through novelty, for their association, or for 
their sentimental and historic significance. 

Prominent among the competitors in last sum- 
mer’s Olympic games was one bearing the name 
Euphrasia. Miss Donnelly acquired this Christian 
name in conformity with an old custom prevailing 
in Catholic countries. Thus she and all her ten 
brothers and sisters were named for Saints upon 
whose feastdays they happened to be born. If it 
appear strange to us to find men in Latin countries 
bearing the holy name of our Lord Himself, it 
is thus explained by their birthdays having coincided 
with some feastday of our redemption. 

But we should expect to find Mary the com- 
monest name borne by Catholic women if we con- 
sider the traditional motive among us for choosing 
our names. We assume the Saint whose name we 
bear to be our patron—a guardian, an intercessor 
and a model of virtues to be imitated. Whether 
or not our Saint has a pretty name is of far less 
importance than that we should be distinguished 
by the influence of that Saint’s patronage and 
example. 


Reviving Paganism 


HERE is a simple formula whereby any 

organization, no matter how revolutionary 
its aims, may bid for eclat and popularity. Hire 
a hall in the metropolis, interest the daily press by 
the announcement of a convention and gather an 
array of speakers whose promiscuous racial and 
academic affiliations are likely to impress the casual 
observer. 

The Birth-Controllers went through all these 
motions recently in New York City. In addition 
they appealed to the pathetic sense of the public 
with harrowing descriptions of the hardships of 


400 


motherhood, to relieve which, they claimed, was 
their primary aim and determination. 

It is regrettable that the law should tolerate such 
a rank outbreak of paganism as was implied in the 
serious discussion of their theories and proposed 
practices. While the civil law may not be expected 
in all cases to codperate in safeguarding the natural 
and Divine law, it should lend its sanction when 
the life and welfare of the nation are vitally con- 
cerned. There is abundant proof offered by ex- 
perience that the application of these theories would 
result detrimentally to our population. 

But, more serious still, is the moral issue in- 
volved. This has been clearly and incontrovertably 
set forth for all except those who habitually chafe 
at self-restraint. Our people have been frequently 
reminded that the law regulating this phase of 
married life is not‘of mere human or ecclesiastical 
origin and subject to dispensation as are many of 
the positive laws with which they are familiar. To 
dispense ourselves from the observance of the 
natural or Divine law simply on the plea of the 
hardships or inconveniences involved is a vicious 
principle practically abrogating the whole deca- 
logue. It is impossible to reconcile the attitude of 
the Birth Controllers with faith in the Creator or 
with subordination to His Will as manifested in the 
Old and New Testaments. 


Sargent, American Artist 
Li SINGER SARGENT was the premier 


American artist and we Americans were dis- 

tinctively proud of him. While he spent most 
of his later years in England, he found time to leave 
enduring expressions of his genius on the walls of 
Harvard and of the Library and Museum of 
Boston, his native city. 

Yet, in haling Sargent as a great American artist 
it is fair to inquire whether his genius is really the 
flower of our industrial soil. For, Sargent was 
born in Florence and he received his early training 
in a Parisian studio. And while it is justly claimed 
that he excelled in brilliancy and accuracy and that 
in his decorations he revealed profound literary 
experience, it should be remarked that these Sar- 
gentian charactéristics found their most charming 
expression in themes quite alien to distinctively 
American motifs. Thus the descendents of the 
Puritans daily stand in rapture before his suite of 
the Holy Grail. 

Not without some sense of confusion should we 
consider what our appreciation of art would amount 
to without our contact with the traditions and cul- 
ture of the very peoples whom we now bar from 
our shores with special discrimination. 
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come; I want to see 
them here.” Eight years 
ifter the date of the ap- 
paritions, in 1866, the 
crypt, hewed out of the 
solid granite of the 
mountain, was inaugu- 
rated for divine service. 
Over it, with its founda- 
ons in the rock and 
wering above the grot- 
is the basilica. 
Rising in elegant pro- 
rtions against the hilly 
ickground, the spire is 
gem of that thirteenth 
ntury French Gothic 
rchitecture which it is 
tended to interpret. 
he exterior of the 
silica shows a great 
ight in relation to its 
‘ength and width; yet 
e facade proper is of 
lerate dimensions. It 
\pproached by stairs at 
sides. The arched 
itrance is flanked by 
‘e arches on each side. 
is the lower portion 
the spire which car- 
es up the continuation 
t the front of the edi- 
fice, holding in its face 


+} 


f the octagonal apse. 


EING at Lourdes, one must see 
that portion of it which belongs 
to Mary. The chief monument 
is the basilica; it is the fruit of 
the gigantic labor of Mon- 
seigneur Peyramale, (who was 
so stern at first with Bernadette ), 
ind represents the response of France, to the re- 

quest of Our Lady herself: “Go and tell the priests 

to build me a chapel here 


great rose window. ‘The upper side walls, pre- 
sent five long windows of stained glass, a double 
window upon the transept, and eight in the faces 
Above the tiled roof, the 
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The Shrine of Mary Immaculate 
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spire soars into its magnificent belfry portion. 
The interior has only one nave, divided into five 
bays, each illuminated by its corresponding window. 
The sanctuary is elevated above the floor of the 
nave, but has on its own level many side-chapels. 
Over the high altar is a replica in metal of the 
statue of Our Lady of Lourdes. 
picturesque features of this interior is due to the 
many flags and banners hanging there. 
altar and wall in the side-chapels is covered with 


One of the most 
Every 


ex-votos of silver and 
gold, bridal or First 
Communion wreaths, 
swords, epaulettes and 
military orders. Mem- 
orial panels of marble 
line the walls, and the 
basilica does not seem 
only a church dedicated 
to Our Lady, but an 
archive in which preci- 
ous documents of every 
description have been ac- 
cumulated in praise of 
the graces bestowed by 
Mary. The basilica is 
but a shell, the kernel of 
which is the evidence of 
miracles of every kind 
which the sorrows of the 
world, turned into joys, 
have amassed here in tri- 
bute to her. 


AVING begun at 

the highest por- 
tion of the monumental 
group of buildings, we 
must descend to the 
crypt which was the first 
chapel of Lourdes 
Many have 
been that 
shadowy place, especially 


miracles 
wrought in 


during the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. A 
long direct passage leads to the small church which 
lies beneath the sanctuary of the basilica. There is 
a diminutive sanctuary and high altar, many small 
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chapels round about and pews in the centre of the 
nave. ‘This crypt is exceedingly devotional, and 
here the majority of priests celebrate, and the ma- 
jority of the faithful receive Holy Communion. 
The larger churches are used rather for public 
assemblies of pilgrim bodies. At the sides of the 
crypt are two long, narrow halls where many con- 
fessionals stand at short distances one from the 
other. The lowest of the three churches, the 
church of the Rosary, was the last erected, and 
came as an after thought, the basilica, crypt, and 
grotto together having been found inadequate to 
provide for the throngs who came and who keep 
coming from every part of Christendom. The 
church of the Rosary faces the esplanade. Its in- 
terior is splendid and impressive. It takes somewhat 
the shape of a shamrock, the circular apse pushing 
out at the head of what would otherwise be almost 
a round building; and, in the exterior spaces thus 
formed at the upper part of the shamrock, the two 
lateral belfry-towers lift up their spire-like tops. 
Within, the church of the Rosary is characterized 
by great strength and massiveness: the decorations 
are of vividly colored mosaics; and perhaps you 
may not care overmuch for the auburn, not to say 
red-haired, Madonna of the apse, in her striking 
vesture of white and intense blue; yet modern art 
has made notable contributions to this latest church 
of the monumental group, and you will remember 
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LOURDES FROM THE OLD FORT 


some of the mosaics long after you leave Lourdes. 
The chapels round about the nave are fifteen in 
number, for the fifteen mysteries of the Rosary, 
and each one is adorned with a big mosaic picture 
representing one of the mysteries. 


But we must conclude our brief visit of the 
churches to take notice of the Calvary, the Stations 
of the Cross winding up the hill to the south of 
the basilica, and circling upward to its culmination. 
This pilgrimage, by shady ways, and often in the 
aromatic breathings of the fir-trees, has a natural 
beauty which does not detract from the steepness 
of the way or from the silence and recollection of 
the open air Via Crucis. 


E return to the grotto. And now we find 

that crowds have gathered around it, and 
many persons are circulating in every part of the 
grounds. One priest is in the pulpit beside the 
grotto, and from that post of vantage is conducting 
the recitation of the rosary, to which innumerable 
voices respond. In front of the piscimes or bathing 
pools of the miraculous water, a Capuchin Father 
is exhorting the pilgrims both to confidence in the 
power of God manifested by prodigies granted in 
the name of Mary, and to resignation to the Divine 
Will if their dear ones are not to receive the cure 
they hope for. The prayers said aloud earnestly 
for the healing of the sick who at that time are 
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entering the water inside the sheds are very touch- 
ing. ‘The priest urges the crowd to pray with their 
arms extended, and immediately the arms are ex- 
tended wide, and the prayers uttered with’ deep 
fervor; he invites them to kiss the ground, and they 
bend down putting their lips without false shame, 
publicly, into the dust of Lourdes. And all the 
while as this great chorus of intercession goes up 
to heaven the sick are being carried across the 
throng which opens before the stretcher as they are 
borne to the pools. The stretcher-bearers are ad- 
mirable. Among them are the noblest names in 
France. 
OWARD the middle of the afternoon, we 
observed that preparations were being made 
for the daily procession of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and went to seek a post of observation upon the 
stairs over-looking the square. Only the clergy 
and the men of organized pilgrimages seemed to 
take part in the cortége. The dais waited on the 
platform in front of the church of the Rosary, and 
from that the Blessed Sacrament was brought, and 
proceeded down the long walk on one side of the 
esplanade, turning around the Cross of the Bretons, 
and up the long walk on the opposite side. The 
men all carried lighted tapers. Meanwhile the sick 
had been formed into two lines, one on each side 
of the circle in front of the church, and their 
friends and relatives knelt around them. 
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On Its return, the Blessed Sacrament went 
toward the sick, and the priest who was carrying 
It placed the monstrance for a moment in blessing 
upon the head of each invalid. From one of them 
a deep groan, that must have been a prayer, went 
up as the Healing Christ touched him. Un- 
fortunately, there were no miracles that day. But 
the cries of priests and people kept ascending in- 
cessantly: “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on 
us;” “Jesus, Son of Mary, hear us;” “Jesus, Son 
of the Living God, heal our sick, save us!” It 
was pathetic to hear. And the perfect patience, 
the complete resignation of the sufferers, after that 
the Lord had passed and they saw that they were 
not cured, were a great lesson. ‘The procession 
ended with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
from the platform of the Rosary church. 


The procession over, we took our place in one 
of the galleries beside the crypt, among the peni- 
tents around the confessionals, as we had a dear 
hope at heart that on the morrow we might perhaps, 
by rising very early, receive Holy Communion in 
the grotto before we left. A walk, under the fir- 
trees of the hill, completed a day that had been full 
to the brim. But it was not finished yet. When 
we returned to the hotel for dinner, we learned 
that the procession aux flambeaux, the torchlight 


_ procession in honor of Our Lady, would take place 


CASTLE AND FORTRESS 
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at eight o’clock. 


OF LOURDES 
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ENTRANCE TO THE BATHING POOLS OF MIRACULOUS SPRINGS 


EAVING the hotel, we found ourselves in the 

midst of a throng of pilgrims, pouring out of 
very house in the town, and all similarly wending 
coward the grotto. The neighborhood of it was 
slack with the swarm of human beings. Without 
in officer to direct them, the thousands present be- 
zan to fall in line, after the little group of priests 
who, starting from the grotto, intoned a hymn to 
Our Lady, and turned toward the long walk. 
Quickly all the tapers were lighted, and the hymn 
taken up. The press was very great as the column 
met the mass not yet in line, but not a trace of con- 
fusion; the mass gradually entered the column and 
was absorbed by it, until the vast throng, a pouring 
river of human beings, and every one of them 
bearing a taper and singing lustily, filled the south 
walk to repletion. 

We had heard the expression “river of fire,” 
but did not realize until we saw it how exact the 
expression is. “There was the movement of water 
to it, the flow, the undulation of rising and falling, 
and curiously, from a distance, the mass of light 
seemed solid, a complete surface of fire, the indi- 
vidual flames all blending into one luminous whole. 
Many persons, unequal to the fatigue of the march, 
had nevertheless lighted their tapers in honor of 
Our Lady, and, standing upon the steps and ter- 
races of the churches, presented other masses of 
stationary fire at innumerable points around the 
basilica. The procession, having turned the Cross 


of the Bretons, began to ascend the hill of the 
basilica on the further side. The view of it now 
was superb, and the thousands of voices rang in 
that hymn which narrates in simple measures the 
story of Lourdes and of the vision of Bernadette, 
evermore repeating the refrain which even the 
bells have been taught to chime: 


“Ave, ave. ave Mari-a 
Ave, ave, ave Ma-ri-ia!” 


The French voices accent it in a particular way, 
but this is probably, in preference to all others, the 
hymn of Lourdes. The procession flows down the 
hill, and undulating, fluctuating, with shuf flings 
of thousands of feet, and that far-shining blaze 
turning the night to day, pours into the esplanade, 
and packs again around the statue of the Crowning. 
The figure of the Immaculate Virgin towers in 
white splendor, illuminated by an aureola of 
electric lights, and around her gathers the river of 
fire, now turned into a flaming sea. 


There is a slight pause as the last refrain dies 
away, then a group of young men, standing in 
front of the statue, with clear voices that have a 
peculiar sweetness and energy, begin a final hymn 
the words of which we do not know; but to our 
fancy this is the farewell of the pilgrim as he 
turns for the last time to greet this spot of bene- 
diction, ere he tears himself from its charm. And 
the crowd waited, allowing the lovely voices te 
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sing alone until, at the refrain, such a chorus 
chimed in as brought the tears to one’s eyes. 
“Au ciel, au ciel, j’irai la voir un jour, 
Au ciel, au ciel, j’irai la voir un jour!” 
(“In heaven, in heaven I shall see her some day. 
In heaven, In heaven, I shall see her some day.”) 
Each time the word “heaven” was sung, all the 
tapers rose together heavenward in solemn saluta- 
tion to the Queen, and at the culminating cry, 
which took a piercing note, they were not only 
lifted but every arm strained upward, and the 
transparent cups of the wind-shields were like an 
mmense field of incandescent lilies, simultane- 
ously raised in homage, and as in desire of the ever- 
lasting kingdom where we shall see Her face. It 
would be impossible to describe the enthusiasm, the 
magnificent hope and assurance of this singing. 
One of the priest directors came forward now 
ind asked that, before dispersing, the pilgrims 
should sing the Credo together, and then retire to 
their rest in peace. ‘The chant was in solemn 
Gregorian, and very impressive, especially when at 
the Incarnatus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria 
Virgine...all the singers bowed low and many 
knelt. Then silence fell. The tapers were ex- 
tinguished, it seemed regretfully, and the crowd 
streamed toward the town by every avenue. 


HE first light awakens us—not dawn but 


those red flashings that come a while before 
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the sun. And we rise to find the whole world 
painted in the exquisite roses and golds which the 
great Artist spreads in the breaking of day. The 
streets are deserted, the houses slumber. 

Instinctively, we go first to the grotto. At break 
of day she is there, fair and beautiful, in glimmer- 
ing purity of vesture, her folded hands praying 
already, as she was praying yesterday, as she will 
be praying again tomorrow, and throughout al] 
time. The grotto at this hour is in complete silence. 
Only the Gave, like some spirit voice, incessantls 
haunts the shrine. 

We saw an aged verger removing in solid blocks 
with an iron spade, the mounds of wax which had 
dripped from yesterday’s votive candles to the soil 
of the grotto. Him we approached to ask if Mass 
was to be said anon in the grotto. “How now 
Mass at this hour in the grotto!. .. Go to the crypt. 
go to the crypt!” 

So we turned away, reluctantly, leaving it there 
ll its beauty, in all its sweetness, with th: 
dawn of day—which seemed somehow a promist 
of the dawn of eternal day upon it. But the white 
profile did not turn when we said good-bye... . 


a 


in 


In the crypt we found that other mystery of 
the robed priest ascending to the altar of Sacrifice, 
the Host and the Cup uplifted, and the faithful, 
in that shadowy place lighted by wax tapers, kneel- 
ing at the Eucharistic banquet. 
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Divorce in the Irish Free State 
What will be the Legislation of a (atholic Nation? 


By A. AnpREw NITRAM 


IVORCE with the right to re- 
marry, has been a subject under 
discussion in the Irish Free State 
for some time past. In draw- 
ing up the Constitution, some 
of the members wanted to insert 
a clause declaring that marriage 

was a contract that lasted as long as the husband 
and wife lived, and consequently could not be dis- 
solved; but the majority objected and the clause 
was omitted from the Report sent to the Govern- 
ment. 

A decision in a matter so vital could not be 
indefinitely delayed. Private Bills had already been 
filed in the Parliamentary offices, and the Joint 
Committee of the Senate and Dail had failed to 
agree on any recommendation. Action had to be 
taken. Recently in the Dail, President Cosgrove 
moved “that the Joint Committee on Standing 
Orders relative to Private Business be requested to 
submit additional Standing Orders regulating the 
procedure in connection with Private Bills relating 
to Matrimonial Matters other than bills of Abso- 
lute Divorce, and to propose such alterations as will 
prevent the introduction of such bills of divorce 
as will permit a person to contract a second marriage 
while the first husband or wife is still living.” 

Relative to the matter, it is well for our Catho- 
lic people to have impressed on their minds the 
Church’s teaching on the question of divorce, that 
we may not only know the teaching, but may be 
able to defend the Church’s view whenever an 
occasion to do so may arise. 

First of all we must define exactly the meaning 
of “divorce” as we speak of it in this article. It 
is, in brief, the dissolution of the marrjage contract, 
validly entered into and consummated by baptized 


persons, with the right to marry again during the 


life-time of both divorced persons. Note that the 
marriage must be (1) a valid one; (2) consum- 
mated; (3) that it must be contracted by baptized 
persons; (4) that the bill of divorce gives the right 
to remarry while both of the divorced persons are 
still alive. We are not referring in any way to 
what is called a “separation of bed and board with- 
out the permission to remarry”—a concession which 
the proper authorities, both civil and religious, may 
grant for good and sufficient reasons. ‘The divorce 
we are dealing with may be called an absolute 
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separation, leaving the individuals as free to marry 
as they were before their first contract. 


Ww: know from the teaching of our Lord that 
by both the natural and the divine law, 
marriage is indissoluble. “He who made man 
from the beginning, made them male and female. 
..... For this cause shall a man leave father and 
mother and shall cleave to his wife, and they two 
shall be one flesh; therefore now they are not two, 
but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined to- 
gether let no man put asunder...... And I say 
to you that whosoever shall put away his wife, ex- 
cept for fornication, and shall marry another, com- 
mitteth adultery; and he that shall marry her that 
is put away, committeth adultery.” This clause in 
St. Matthew which has been the cause of great 
controversy on the question of divorce, is not found 
in the text of St. Mark who declares that “whoso- 
ever shall put away his wife and marry another, 
committeth adultery against her, and if the wife 
shall put away her husband and be married to 
another, she committeth adultery’—thus making 
no exception whatsoever. St. Luke reiterates the 
teaching of St. Mark when he says: “Everyone that 
putteth away his wife and marrieth another, com- 
mitteth adultery and he that marrieth her that is 
put away from her husband, committeth adultery.” 
Nor does St. Paul allow of any exception when in 
his first epistle to the Corinthians he says: ““To them 
that are married, not I but the Lord commandeth 
that the wife depart not from her husband; and if 
she depart that she remain unmarried or be recon- 
ciled to her husband. And let not the husband 
put away his wife.” 


From these texts of St. Mark, St. Luke and St. 
Paul it is clear that our Lord condemns all remar- 
riage of a husband or wife when separated from 
each other. St. Matthew alone may seem to allow 
of an exception in the case of adultery, but the 
best commentators on the Gospels are agreed that 
Christ, as reported by St. Matthew, recognizes 
adultery as a sufficient and the chief cause of 
“separation from bed and board,” prohibiting at 
the same time absolute divorce. When we put 
side by side the two texts of St. Matthew—“What 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder” 
where his teaching is absolute, and the other “And 
I say to you that whosoever shall put away his wife, 
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except for fornication, and shall marry another 
committeth adultery, and he that shall marry her 
that is put away, committeth adultery”—it is evi- 
dent that the mind of the Apostle is correctly ex- 
pressed in the interpretation put on his words by 
the Council of Florence: “Although it is lawful 
to cease cohabitation because of adultery, it is not 
lawful to contract another marriage, since the bond 


of marriage legitimately entered into is indis- 
soluble.” 


T is true that among the Orientals divorce and 
remarriage were allowed in the case of 
adultery; and because of this fact they have made 
the same concession in cases where high treason, 
incurable lunacy, criminal attacks on life, inten< 
tional abortion and the like, have been deemed as 
justifying as adultery. But their practice has been 
condemned by the Council of Trent which declared 
that “if anyone shall say that the bond of marriage 
can be dissolved for cause of heresy, or vexatious 
cohabitation, or wilful desertion, let him be 
anathema,” and “if anyone shall say that the 
Church has erred when she taught and teaches, 
according to the Gospel and apostolic doctrine, that 
the bond of marriage cannot be dissolved because 
of husband’s or wife’s adultery, and that neither 
party, not even the innocent who gave no cause for 
adultery, can contract another marriage while the 
other lives, and that they commit adultery who 
having put away an adulterous wife or husband, 
contract another marriage, let him be anathema.” 
It is therefore an article of Catholic Faith, re- 
vealed in Holy Scripture, handed down by Tradi- 
tion from Apostolic times, and defined by the 
Councils of the Church that no earthly authority 
has the power to dissolve a Christian consummated 
marriage during the lifetime of both parties to the 
contract; and that where a State legislates to dis- 
solve such a union and to permit remarriage, it is 
violating a divine law and legalizing adultery. 
Although we know that many Christians do not 
accept the doctrine of the Church either because 
they are not Catholics and so do not follow the 
teaching of the Catholic Church, or because they 
put a different interpretation on the Gospels and 
the testimony of St. Paul, we shall be content in 
this article without entering into controversy on 
the subject, to plead our duty of belief in the 
teaching of the Church and of obedience to the 
requirements which follow from her teaching. 


S Catholics, then, we believe that anyone who 
after contracting a valid marriage, re- 
marries during the life-time of the other party to 
his first marriage, commits adultery no matter what 
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society may judge of this new marriage. Even 
though his conscience may not reproach him, his 
action nevertheless is explicitly prohibited by God. 
It may be legal in civil law; it may be held as an 
honorable marriage by the non-Catholic world, but 
we know that in the sight of God it is sinful. Con- 
sequently, Catholics are not allowed to apply to 
the courts to secure a divorce with the intention of 
remarrying during the lifetime of both parties to 
the marriage, nor may they assist others in obtain- 
ing such a decree anymore than man can without 
sin help another to rob or steal, even though he 
wouldn’t do it himself. The man who is com- 
mitting the act may consider himself justified and 
public opinion may either condone or approve, but 
no one can in conscience help him to defy God by 
aiding to do what he knows God has explicitly 
forbidden. 

On this point it is well to note that to a question 
sent to the Holy See by the French Bishops in 1886, 
asking if civil officials might apply the civil law, 
and either declare a valid marriage civily annulled, 
or remarry a divorced person during the life-time 
of the former husband or wife, a negative answer 
was returned which prohibited a French Catholic 
civil official from administering the existing law 
of divorce because it legalized civilly what Christ 
had declared unlawful. In view of this decision 
what are we to say of Catholics who either frame 
or assist in framing such a law? If someone in 
the Irish Free State Legislature should propose a 
bill legalizing Mormonism, or simultaneous poly- 
gamy, our Irish Catholic representatives would rise 
up in revolt against such a desecration of both the 
natural and the divine law, and yet divorce with 
subsequent marriage is only Mormonism under 
another name; for we believe that there is no 
severing of the marriage bond save by death, that 
husband and wife are husband and wife as long 
as both live, and that a divorced man who marries 
a second time adds another wife to the one he has 
already. 


T is evident, therefore, that no Catholic can 
conscientiously further divorce legislation 
whether it be obtained by Private Bill or by the 
decision of a judicial tribunal. He is not allowed 
to recommend, introduce or support such legisla- 
tion in Dail or Sénate nor is he allowed to approve 
Standing Orders which will facilitate its introduc- 
tion. He is not allowed to take any active part in 
abrogating a divine command. But his duty does 
not stop there; he is bound also to take the neces- 
sary steps in the government and in the legislature 
to prevent such legislation, for in the government 
the executive, the legislature and the electors them- 
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selves are bound in duty to safeguard the country’s 
welfare whether it be material, moral or religious. 
They are not allowed to suggest what will prove 
injurious, nor allow injury to be brought by others: 
they are pledged to defend the country’s interests: 
they cannot in conscience either in public life or 
by legislation give even passive assent to what is 
immoral or irreligious or to anything which Christ 
forbids. 

It was this conviction that impelled the Joint 
Committee on Standing Orders to refuse to make 
a recommendation facilitating divorce, in which 
action the Catholic members fulfilled a plain duty 
imposed by their religion. And although the Senate 
has refused to accept the Dail’s resolution the will 
of the people represented in the Dail will prevail. 
For the Constitution of the Free State enables the 
Dail in time either to abolish the Senate by Con- 
stitutional Amendment or to reform it by a popular 
election of the Dail’s nominees to the Upper 
Chamber, with the result that the will of the people 
as expressed by the Dail’s resolution against divorce, 
will exclude by law the evil of legalized adultery. 

Objection has been raised that the resolution 
against absolute divorce is in conflict with the 
Constitution of the Free State which guarantees 
freedom of conscience to all. But it must be noted, 
as Prof. E. P. Culverwell—who is not a Catholic 
—remarks, that Article 8 of the Constitution says 
expressly that “Freedom of conscience and the free 
profession and practice of religion are, subject to 
public order and morality, guaranteed to every 
citizen.” ‘The guarantee plainly applies not to all 
matters of conscience but only to such as are not 
opposed to public order and morality and the final 


verdict in a matter of this kind to determine what 
is or what is not opposed to public order or morality 
must rest not with the individual or with a small 
number of individuals, but with the State acting 
through its official mouthpiece. Since it is a matter 
of common knowledge that a large majority of the 
people of the Free State hold that divorce per- 
mitting remarriage is opposed to public order and 
morality it cannot be held that the action of the 
Dail in its resolution against divorce infringes in 
any way upon the freedom of conscience guaranteed 
by the Constitution. And although the law pro- 
hibiting divorce is hard in its application in individ- 
ual cases, it is an accepted fact in history that the 
interests of the individual must yield to the higher 
interests of society. 


INALLY I might call attention to the fact 
that the resolution on divorce deprives no one 
of a right previously enjoyed, for no one living in 
Ireland, has ever had a right to absolute divorce. 
Before the Union it could be obtained only by an 
Act of Parliament—there are 9 such acts on record; 
after the Union, only by an Act of Parliament in 
London. Besides, there can be no right to what is 
sinful or immoral, and neither custom nor statute 
can create that right. No action of the British or 
Irish Parliament could make polygamy other than 
what it is, a violation of the divine law: no action 
of theirs could give the citizen of Britain or Ireland 
a right to a plurality of wives. So the Dail has 
acted justly and fulfilled a plain and grave moral 
obligation in refusing to legalize absolute divorce 
and remarriage among the people of the Irish Free 
State. 





“Go Teach All Nations” 


By SistER Marcaret Mary 


“Go teach ail nations,” worshipping, 


They heard the mandate of their King, 

His voice, sweet music, tranced to ecstacy 
Their souls. 

With master-hand, from fearful men He 

moulds 

Apostles filled with love’s undying flame. 
What matters now the shame 

Of Friday’s dark and dreadful tragedy? 
They heard 


His message and are ready at His word. 


Adown the years 
Tis still that beauteous Voice that cheers 
Christ’s ministers. 
And from the springtide hills of Galilee 
To other nations far beyond the sea, 
His word has come. His harvesters 
Are reaping now the whitening fields afar, 
From North and South, from glowing West to 
East, 
Each day, each hour, His Kingdom is increased. 
Kings, Gentiles, in the light of Faith’s bright star, 
Ascend the upward way, 
Till breaks upon their path eternal day. 





Categorica 


Set Cforth in News and Opinions 
Edited by N. M. Law 


. ALTAR WINE 


Legislation intended to restrict or abolish the use 
\f sacramental wine in Colorado has apparently 
been amended to death. Says the Denver Catholic 
Register: 

The amendments that have been made are altogether 
innecessary and if full advantage were taken of them 
he Catholic Church, with a membership of 200,000 
n the State and 283 chapels, could procure 40,000 
gallons of wine a year, whereas now she uses less than 
2,500 gallons. According to Federal Prohibition 
Director John Vivian, a total of 130 non-Catholic and 


121 Catholic churches in Colorado procured only 5,146 
allons of wine altogether last year. 


OPERATING ON A HYMN 


We should expect to find considerable trans- 
formation in any text that has been subjected to 
e-translation. According to the Fortnightly 
Review a Protestant missionary had rendered the 
familiar hymn, “Rock of Ages,” into Hindustani. 
\nd a native student restored the first two lines to 
English thus: 

“Very old stone, split for my benefit, 
Let me absent myself under your fragments.” 


ANNOUNCING A CONTEST 


Cross-words puzzles have been a boon for the 
morists. Thus Ashley Sterne in the Passing Show 
vies Webster and Chambers their royalties under 
demand for such definitions as a polymorphous 
lt found in the dried-up beds of Norwegian 
dine streams or for the spelling of names that 
ind like the gasp of exhausted soda-water siphons. 
Says Mr. Sterne: 
[ cannot conclude more fittingly than by setting 
readers a little crossword puzzle of my own: 


1 2 
34 


Horizontals—1l. Two consonants. 
3. Two more consonants (Greek 
alphabet.) 
A Zulu interjection denoting ex- 
cessive boredom. 
Noise made by ptarmigans when 
drinking ginger-beer. 


may add that the little black square at the side 

ty be disregarded, as it has only been inserted to 
ike it look harder. Solution must be written in 
vellow ink on the back of the paper only, and must 
be accompanied by birth certificate, wireless license, 
d copies of three recent testimonials. To the sender 


Verticals.—1. 


2. 


of the first correct solution opened | shall award a 
superb hand-sewed pork pie for life. 


AN EDITOR’S WRATH 


The London Universe does not hesitate to repro- 
duce some bad language from the Gazette of 
Emporia, Kansas: 


Last week the Gazette owned a good dictionary, a 
Cruden’s Concordance, and a Holy Bible. First the 
dictionary went, then the Bible disappeared, and now 
the Concordance is gone. For thirty years these 
books or their honored predecessors have been main- 
stays of the office. We wish no one any harm who 
may have them. A man who will steal a dictionary 
is enterprising and there is hope for him. A man who 
will steal a concordance is a hair-hung and breeze- 
shaken sinner who is dancing on the sulphurous fumes 
of a four-letter word meaning Ottawa, Kan. But a 
human billy goat who will calmly walk off with the 
Bible for no nobler reason than to get aid in solving 
cross-word puzzles has a vacuum where his brains 
were, a garbage can where his heart was, and is also 
a five-letter word meaning civet cat.” 


COMPENSATION 
From the Oregon Owl: 


In days of old 
When knights were bold, 
And sheet-iron trousers wore, 
They lived in peace; 
For then a crease 
Would last ten years or more. 


In those old days 
They had the craze 
For cast-iron shirts—and wore ‘em! 
And there was bliss 
Enough in this— 
The laundry never tore ‘em. 


MUCH-ABUSED LAWBREAKERS 


With some show of reason The Outlook states 
that the English are “jealous of their peculiar right 
to violate the laws of the United States:” 


A recent issue of the New York “Evening Post” 
carried an interesting despatch from Berlin. The 
despatch announced the fact that “seventeen whisky 
manufacturers, specializing in the exportation of 
‘Scotch’ to the United States, have been arrested in 
3remen.”” Any one who read this statement might, 
at first, be led to believe that the conscientious German 
authorities had made the arrests out of friendliness to 
the United States and respect for our laws. Such, 
however, is far from the case. It appeared, on further 
reading, that the German authorities acted on the 
complaint of British distillers who wished to ship 
their own genuine brands to the United States in 
entire disregard of our customs laws. The arrest 
simmers to a case of unfair competition between 
law-breakers 
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Great Britain wonders sometimes why other nations 
do not take her protestations of disinterestedness at 
their face value. She is shocked and somewhat 
mystified, for instance, when other nations discount 
her promises concerning the opium trade. Her con- 
nivance at the violation of our American customs laws 
constitute one of the reasons why Americans are 
inclined to think that she occasionally puts pounds 
and pence above her desire for fair play. 

Reports from England indicate that the smuggling 
of liquor into England from France is again beginning 
to assume annoying proportions. It will be inter- 
esting to see what England will do if enterprising 
rum-runners set up a blockade of lawbreaking vessels 
just outside her own territorial waters. Would it 
modify her view towards her own citizens who are so 
jealous of their peculiar right to violate the laws of 
the United States? 


“LOUDER AND FUNNIER” 


Many persons of supposed education show as 
much intelligence in choosing their religion as J. 
R. Crum did in becoming a Baptist. The Los 
Angeles Times reports: 


J. R. Crum, who has been residing at Van Nuys, 
Cal., for the last two and a half years, has turned 
Baptist under peculiar circumstances. He came to 
Van Nuys as a Scotch Presbyterian. Mr. Crum 
departed for his old home at Cantaur, Sask., Can., 
where he has 800 acres in wheat. 

“T am leaving San Fernando Valley with no little 
regret,” he said. “One of them is that I’ll have to 
quit the Baptist church, although by birth and train- 
ing I am a Scotch Presbyterian. : 

“For some time I have been partially deaf. After 
I came to Van Nuys I tried all the churches, deciding 
that the preacher who talked the loudest from the 
pulpit would get me in his fold. The Baptist minister 
won. He has a splendid voice.” 


WHO’S WHO 
In this introduction to Who’s Who, Mr. G. K. 


Chesterton warns against the danger of thinking 
“that any earthly Who’s Who is a reliable guide 
to what is what.” His summary of the Church’s 
leakage problem is noteworthy: 

Broadly speaking it is true to say that the thought- 


ful are joining the Church and the thoughtless are 
leaving it. 


THE POPE IN INDIANA 


Father Thomas M. Conroy in The Ecclesiastical 
Review gives us this illustration of the enlighten- 
ment of the Indianians living in North Manchester: 


Some wag spread the report a few weeks ago that 
the Pope was to reside there incognito until his resi- 
dence in Washington was completed. The details 
of his coming were added to the story—the Pope 
would arrive on the evening train. A crowd estimated 
at fifteen hundred was at the station to witness his 
entrance. 


G. K’s WEEKLY 


We hope that some of our readers will sub- 
scribe for Mr. Chesterton’s Weekly, and pass it on 
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to their more enlightened non-Catholic friends. 
From an editorial in The New York Herald 


Tribune: 


After many months of waiting and doubt “G. K.’s 
Weekly” has made its appearance in London. Once 
again the most entertaining Englishman and the 
wisest (or if not, who?) has a journal into which to 
pour his casual, running comment upon the scene of 
to-day. 

When a hole is left to be filled around press time 
Mr. Chesterton writes a little verse to fill it. His 
great pronunciamento setting forth the raison d’etre 
and all that sort of thing of the great new organ is 
called “Found Wandering,” and it is devoted chiefly 
to explaining how he means above all else to make 
the magazine himself, all of himself, not just the little 
conventional part of himself that conventional journal- 
ism would accept for print: 

“We have lost the substance, the experience, the 
real humor and knowledge of the world of the jolly 
old journalist, and have nothing left but some small 
separate sting squeezed out of his necessity or his 
fear. That is what many solemn scientific asses have 
called the ‘Division of Labor.’ It means that a man 
must always be divided from the labor he could really 
do.’ 


TOBACCO 


Here’s another good man gone mad. Cause? 
Tobacco. The Lawrence (Kans.) Daily Journal- 
World informs us: 


The theme of the opera, “The Secret of Suzanne” 
which is to be presented at Robinson Gymnasium 
tonight as the opening number of the University 
concert program, has been found displeasing to a 
number of Lawrence citizens. A short sketch of the 
play, printed last night in the Journal-World, told 
of efforts of Suzanne, a bride, to keep from her 
husband the knowledge that she was addicted to the 
use of cigarettes and of the arousing of his suspicion 
that she was unfaithful when he detects the odor of 
tobacco smoke in his home. Eventually he discovers 
her secret and in his relief to find that she is still true 
to him overlooks her use of tobacco. W. A. Mc- 
Keever, author of the Kansas anti-cigarette law, read 
the synopsis of the opera with indignation last night 
and hastened to call upon University officials to inform 
them that because of the theme of the opera it was 
not a proper production: to be given under the 
auspices of the University, where the insidious propa- 
ganda doubtless fostered by large tobacco interests 
might pervert the young students of the University 
Mr. McKeever said today that a number of Lawrence 
people were alarmed over the opera. He placed the 
blame for the production of the opera on tobacc 
manufacturing interests of the country. 


CONVERSION 
The Bethel (Minn.) Banner furnishes this 


lacrymose account of a recent revival: 


The C. M. A. Convention at the Bethel Church 
was a grand success, and God signified His approval! 
by saving precious souls. Thursday night, Brother 
Langmade delivered the message and souls wept their 
way into the kingdom. Friday, Brother E. E. Johnson 
delivered a stirring message and God again answered 
by saving precious souls. Thursday night, Brother 
Morgan of Windom delivered the messages and what 
the fruitage was only eternity will tell. 
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The Weaving 


How Miss Mattie Smith (ame into Fer Own 


By Anna C. MrinocuE 


S he stood at the rectory window, 

Father Paul Dalton, of the 

Passionist Order, concluded that 

his Superior, in sending him to 

C— to conduct a mission, was 

actuated by a desire to give him 

a vacation. Plainly, there 

would be little work to be done in this small parish. 

A tap at the door interrupted his musings. He 
turned to see the housekeeper ushering in a young 
woman. 

“You are the Reverend Paul Dalton, I believe?” 
she asked primly. 

“Yes,” he answered, bowing, “but I am usually 
called Father Paul.” 

“Call no man on earth your father,” whispered 
an interior voice, but Miss Missouri Belle Arnett 
was a polite person, and, while mentally noting 
the warning, simply introduced herself. 

“T teach the Davis school, about two miles from 
town,” she began. “‘My pupils are the children of 
farmers. Last Spring a covered wagon stopped 
at the house of a farmer and the man driving it 
asked permission to lodge for a few days in a 
deserted cabin, as one of his horses had gone lame. 

“The farmer gave permission and engaged the 
stranger to help with his crops. The man had his 
wife with him and four children, two girls and 
two boys. He said his name was Smith and he 
came from North Carolina.” 

“Did he travel all the way to Illinois in the 
wagon?” asked Father Paul. 

‘He says he did, but from words those children 
occasionally drop, I think he was a long time on 
the way and made many detours.” 

“They’re gypsies, perhaps? 

“I hardly think so. They strike me as moun- 
taineers—that is, all except one child, Mattie, the 
youngest. ‘They started to school when it opened 
—a dirty, unkempt lot, except Mattie. When I 
asked the older girl why it was that Mattie alone 
came with clean hands and face and clothes, she 
said that Mattie had been spoiled, and if the 
mother would not take pains with her, she would 
begin to mutter and threaten to cut their heads off 
with a knife. And once she had heard her mother 
say to her father, when they thought the children 
Were asleep, that she was afraid some night Mattie 
would cut their heads off. Now such a fear of 
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one’s own child would be unreasonable,” and Miss 
Arnett paused. 

“You think she may not be their own child?” 

“T am almost convinced of it. She is utterly 
unlike them. Her hair is jet black, and she has 
a supple grace, which our children have not. I’ve 
fallen into the habit of associating Mattie with 
deserts and narrow streets full of Arabs and other 
picturesque figures.” 

“But this is quite interesting!” interjected 
Father Paul. “I'll bet Mattie’s your favorite!” 

“You win!” she returned. Then her Puritan 
ancestry took control. Was this the way for a 
teacher in a public school to comport herself with 
a priest of the Roman Church! The freezing of 
the merriment on her face threatened his dignity; 
but he asked: “‘Is she a good student?” 

“She is only eight years old and has never been 
to school before; but she has no difficulty in learn- 
ing. Her brothers and sister seem hopeless—every 
way. I went over to see their mother. Oh, such 
a house! such a woman! 

“She tried to explain Mattie to me by saying 
that her own mother had been the daughter of a 
wealthy family, who had run off with one of her 
father’s hired men. Of the marriage, Mrs. Smith 
was the only child who had lived, and she was 
‘the dead spit’ of her father, while Mattie was the 
maternal grandmother come to life. 

“But when I tried to pin her down to dates and 
names and places, she professed ignorance. All 
she would say was that her parents had lived in the 
mountains until the mother died, then the father 
started to ramble around. Fifteen years before 
she had married Smith, who was even more 
nomadic than her father. 

“Of course the story could be true. But one 
cay I had to keep Mattie in after school. During 
recess she had gotten angry with a playmate. The 
child declared that Mattie had muttered something 
funny to herself and then cried, ‘If I had a knife, 
I’d cut your head off!’ 

“‘When we were alone, I called Mattie to me. 
I asked her why she had said such dreadful words. 
‘Unbutton my dress, Miss Missouri, and I'll show 
you,’ she replied. I was surprised, but did as she 
asked. Drawing down the waist, she pointed to a 
spot over her heart, and said, tragically I thought, 
‘That’s why I said it!” What she pointed to was 
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a small cross, tattooed on her breast.” 

In the silence that followed, the man and woman 
seemed to hear the stalking feet of tragedy. 

“As I was staring at the mark,” the teacher 
continued, “‘Mattie cried, ‘Button me up quick! 
I hear them coming for me. Ma said she'd kill 
me, if I ever told anyone about the sign.’ I 
fastened her frock and sent her to her seat. She 
had already reached it when the sister and one 
brother came in. ‘Their mother had sent them to 
walk home with Mattie, the girl explained.” 

The story intrigued Father Paul. “What do 
you make of it, Miss Arnett?” 

“T’ve hardly said this to myself,” she replied, 
“but I think Mattie is a kidnapped child.” 

“But why should a poor man with three children 
of his own kidnap another?” 

“He might, you know,” her voice went lower, 
“he might have been paid to kidnap her. I can’t 
believe that Mattie is an American. Now some- 
times children are in the way of ambition, of 
greed—even of love. Also, they may be made 
victims of revenge. But people who take such 
methods to attain their ends, are more apt to be 
Latins or Orientals—and—Mattie’s physiognomy 
adds weight to the conclusion.” 

“T see you have carefully thought it out.” 


“Tf Mattie is not their child, I believe I have 
correctly thought it out.” she answered “I omitted 
to say that, while they live in dirt and poverty, 
and he is working for the farmer on shares, Mr. 
Smith has not had to ask for credit at the country 
store, nor in town. Nor has Mr. Stone advanced 
him anything on his part of the crops. Yet there 
is not another tenant farmer in my district with 
money enough to carry him through until he sells 
his stuff.” 


Then she explained her reason for coming to 
him with the story. Passing by the Sunday previ- 
ous, she had seen his staining on the church steps, 
and the little cross above the heart-shaped object on 
his breast made her think of Mattie. 

Latins and some Orientals were Catholics. Per- 
haps Mattie’s own people were Catholics. Perhaps 
this Catholic priest from a distant city might know 
of some lost child of such a parentage. Or, if 
he heard the story, he might, in traveling around, 
find a clue to the mystery. 


ROM a bench in the monastery grounds, 

Father Paul gazed at the city below. He had 
returned that day from giving a retreat, thus 
closing a heavy summer’s work. He had been 
promised a few weeks’ rest, but, seeing his superior 
approaching, he jumped to the conclusion that 
something had upset the arrangement and presently 
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he would be packing his bag. Plainly, however, 
the good man had other reasons for walking abroad, 
for he passed without stopping. But a few paces 
onward, he looked back and said: 

“I forgot to tell you, Father, that we have a 
new superior at the school this year, Sister Gabriel. 
She is a convert of yours.” 

“A convert of mine?” He racked his memory 
as to the identity of Sister Gabriel. Usually his 
converts, male and female, precipitated themselves 
into matrimony. But the meaning of the inform- 
ation was plain: he must call on Sister Gabriel. 


VERY embarrassing situation—for me,” hi 
thought, as he went the next morning to th 
Sisters’ house. But at first glimpse of the auster: 
face under the black cap, Father Paul realized tha: 
any beating about the bush would be effort wasted, 
Besides, she had a pair of understanding eyes. i) 
“This is Sister Mary Gabriel, who says she i 
a convert of mine, and whom I have wholly for- 
gotten!” he said. 
“But you only saw me once, Father Paul, and 
that was eight years ago,” said the Sister. 


“By one sermon, St. Peter converted three 
thousand—I, one. Not so bad for a tyro in 
apostleship, “he said whimsically. She smiled and 
her face grew familiar. 


“T know you! “he exclaimed. “I can see you 
quite plainly. You were dressed in white and 
wore some sort of red coat.” 

Now the Sister laughed. “I wore my new red 
silk sweater over my duck suit to call on the for- 
midable Catholic priest that day. He told me 
that I might call him ‘Father Paul,’ but I couldn’t 
say the words. Don’t you remember the teache 
who went to see you in C—, in IIlinois?” 

“Wasn’t there something fun—, unusual, | 
mean, about her name?” 

“Decidedly. Missouri Belle—and she was any- 
thing but a belle from Missouri or elsewhere.” 

“But how did I convert you?” 

‘When I was leaving, you gave me a copy 0 
the Imitation. It kept drawing me on and «1, 
until I was a Catholic at heart. A year later | 
joined the Church and soon afterwards entered the 
Sisters of Charity.” 

“But what brought you to see me, Sister’ | 
don’t think it had anything to do with religion.” 

Briefly she recalled the story of the strange ch !d 
called Mattie Smith. 

“Now I remember it all!” said he. “And | 
drove past the Smith cabin on Saturday, as you 
suggested, to see Mattie and try to worm something 
out of the mother. I wrote you my impressions, 
as I promised.” 
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“And you thought that I might not be so badly 
mistaken, and promised to keep the child in mind.” 
“T did so, and I spoke to several of our Fathers, 


but we never heard anything. What became of 
her?” 


“Your visit and my interest must have alarmed 
the parents. A few days later, Smith sold his share 
of the crops to the owner at a sacrifice, and, with 
his family, left the county.” 


“The arm of God is long, Sister,” said Father 
Paul. ‘He used the child as a means to bring you 
to Himself. If any wrong were done to her, He 
has the power to right it.” 


N a luxuriously furnished room, a woman and 

a girl were sitting—the former glancing 

casually through a newspaper, the latter plying her 

needle. Presently the woman, said: “I think, 

Mattie, we ought to go down and see those Oriental 
rugs.” 

Something quivered along Mattie’s nerves at the 
suggestion, and a dream or a memory from child- 
hood days flashed over her. In the ten years that 
had elapsed since she had left the Davis school 
district, she had traveled through many States. In 
Wyoming, death had claimed Mrs. Smith. The 
disruption of the family followed. .The elder girl 
married. ‘The younger brother went to live with 
her, while the other went to Mexico. Thus it 
1appened that when Smith drifted into Denver, 
only Mattie remained. He was without money, 
ind it fell to her to provide for their wants. She 
was now an attractive girl of eighteen, and had 
icquired a common school education. 

Work in shop or office made no appeal to her. 
So selecting a house of wealth, she appeared at its 
door, and informed the astonished servant that she 
sought employment. It happened that her peculiar- 
ly modulated voice carried into the hall, which the 
mistress was then crossing. At her order, the girl 
was admitted. Meeting the compelling beauty of 
the dark eyes, Mrs. Williams capitulated, and, 
vithout reference or past experience, Mattie Smith 
was given the position of secretary and companion. 

Smith was installed in comfortable quarters, and 
the girl abandoned herself to the luxury of her 
1ew surroundings. She could not understand their 
all to her. She only knew that when she stood in 
the faint-lighted room, felt the soft rug under her 
feet, looked on the rick draperies, smelled the in- 
ense burning in a golden brazier, she only knew 
that in such a place she came into her own. 

Mrs. Williams’ husband was buried in business, 
her five sons were married or at school; so the 
strange girl became more to her than an employe. 
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But the incongruity of Smith having such a 
daughter puzzled her. 

“You look more like an Oriental than an Ameri- 
can,” she had once said to Mattie, nor felt surprise 
when the girl answered, “And feel more like one 
—sometimes!” 

The words recurred to Mrs. Williams that 
afternoon as they stood in the shop where the Syrian 
merchant displayed his carpets. Long accustomed 
to all that money could buy, Mrs, Williams still 
felt like one dropped into a new world; while 
Mattie, lifting her head and clasping her hands 
upon her bosom, whispered: “It is not a dream! 
There are such places!” and as the vision grew 
upon her—a long room hung with carpets, rugs 
lying on the floor, pillows flung in piles, a dim light 
and peculiar scent over all—she Anew that she had 
been in one such place. 

The young merchant had started forward at 
their entrance, but paused at sight of the girl. The 
pause was only momentary, and he approached the 
older woman. He was, he told her, a Syrian 
merchant from Marseilles, on his way to Cali- 
fornia, and had stopped off in Denver, to exhibit 
his rugs and take orders, 

Presently some friends of Mrs. Williams entered 
and the merchant stepped back until he was near 
the girl. The vision of that other place was in 
full possession of her now, and meeting his dark 
eyes, unconsciously she spoke aloud the words, 
which, muttered in childish anger, were wont to 
spread terror among the young Smiths. 

“Mon Dieu!” cried the Syrian, springing back. 

The action brought Mattie instantly to herself. 
Again their eyes met, she asked, “What is it?” 

“As God liveth, Mademoiselle, you have just 
uttered the oath of the infidel to destroy the Chris- 
tians!”” 

Eyes meeting eyes seemed to draw them together 
across the centuries. She was the first to recover 
from a common terror. “And does it mean, ‘If 
I had a knife, I would kill you’?” 

“But no, Mademoiselle. There is no ‘if’ in the 
infidel’s decree,” he answered sadly. 

Mrs. Williams came up and, advised by Mattie, 
bought a certain carpet. But the merchant felt 
that he could not thus part with the girl. He had, 
he said, two beautiful prayer rugs, not yet unpacked, 
and asked permission to accompany Madame’s ser- 
vant back the next day, when he came for her pur- 
chase. Not that he sought to make a second sale, 
he only wished to- give Madame the pleasure of 
seeing these wonderful creations. Not at all de- 
ceived, Mrs. Williams gave consent. 


Destiny had-decreed that one of the prayer rugs 
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should remain in’her home. When she had dis- 
patched Mattie to make out a check for the pur- 
chase, the merchant, casting prudence from him, 
expressed his interest in the young girl, and, asked 
about her. 

“She is an American, and has been with me for 
two years,” answered Mrs. Williams. “She has 
only her father, whom she supports. As for your 


wish to see Miss Smith again, that is for her to 
decide.” 

So the merchant prolonged his stay in Denver, 
while his acquaintance with Mattie ripened. 


HEN, again unexpectedly, death stepped into 

her young life. Answering a hasty summons, 
she found a doctor and some neighboring women 
at the bed of her father. 

“Mattie, gal, yo-—come at las’!”” he gasped. 
“Lemme alone, Doctah, now she’s come. Yo’ lis’n, 
Mattie, an’ all yo’ folkses to what I’m tellin’ yo’ 
with my dyin breath! Mattie ain’t no daughter o’ 
mine—though she’s be’n better’n my own daughter. 

“Onct when we wus travel’n, a man come to 
whar we wus on de bank of a rivah. Jus’ fifteen 
yeahs ago las’ spring, hit wus. I ain’t evah fo’git 
de yeah. I seed he wus a forriner—one of them 
forriners thet looks like a nigger, but ain’t, fo’ 
thar hair ain’t wolly. De man wus totin’ a child, 
wropt up in a shawl. 

“He offahed to give us de little gal an’ pay us 
well to take her away, but my wife didn’t hanker 
to have no dealin’s wif him, tell he said if we 
didn’t take her, he t’row her an’ hisse’f in de rivah. 
Foh he said he had an enemy thet wus hell-bent to 
kill him, an’ he couldn’t get away with de baby. 

“He offahed us a roll of money—five thousan’ 
dollahs, it was—an’ ma an’ me’d nevah had a 
hundred doliahs in ouh lives. Why ought we let 
de man drown hisse’f an’ an innercent child, an’ 
trow away all dat money, I axt her. So we said 
we'd take de little gal an’ rize her as ouh own. 
They wus his o’dah—to rize her as ouh own, an’ 
nevah tell anybody she wusn’t. 

“He said we might be follered an’ tole us to git 
away quick, foh if we wus ketched, we'd be sent 
to de pen foh kidnappin’. An’ he wa’ned us if 
folks evah got cur’ous about de child to git out of 
thet place right away. If we took keer of de 
money, he said, we’d have enough to live on tell 
de childrun wus growed up, an’ by then, if we 
kep’ travelin’, we'd be so far away we’d be safe. 

“Thet’s why, Mattie honey, we allers had to 
travel. An’ hit killed pore Ma. But afore she 
died, she made me promise to tell yo’ ’bout yo’se’f. 
She tole me to git a lawyer to write hit down. 
But I kep’ pettin’ it off, an’ now I’m ketched by 
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de enemy no man kin git away from! But yo’ve 
heered what I said, Doctah, an’ yo ladies, an’ yo’ll 
be witness. Hit’s de truth I’m tellin-—” 

“But,” interposed the doctor, who saw the end 
was at hand, “where were you when the man gave 
you the child?” 

“Hit wus—in Indianner—some’ers—neah— 
Cin-cin-natter.” The final syllables were actually 
forced out by the man’s last breath. Smith was 
dead. 

Somewhere near Cincinnati. That was the 
thread which was to lead Mattie out of her maze. 
Some day she would go to Cincinnati and discover 
her identity. It might prove a long task and would 
require money. Meanwhile, she had the affection 
of Mrs. Williams and the friendship of the young 
Syrian, who appeared to have abandoned all inten- 
tion of visiting the coast. 

So the months passed. Then a religious cele- 
bration brought Father Paul to Denver to deliver 
a sermon. A daily paper printed a picture of the 
eastern orator in his habit. The cross surmounting 
the emblem on his breast, caught and held Mattie’s 
eye, remembering the tiny one on her own bosom. 
And he came from Cincinnati! She would see 
this man! 

“Miss Mattie Smith!” exclaimed Father Paul, 
as she gave her name. “Miss Arnett’s pupil—the 
little girl, with the cross tattooed over her heart.” 

Mattie stared at him in astonishment, bordering 
on fear. Then: “You—you know all about me?” 

“That is all I know—and your former teacher 
told me that. Don’t you remember Miss Arnett?” 

“T have had many teachers,” she said. 

“But she kept you in one day after school, and 
you showed her the little cross.” 

She shook her head. 

“Miss Arnett is now in Cincinnati. She is a 
Sister of Charity. You are not a Catholic?” 

“No, I don’t belong to any church. Could I 
see the lady you say was once my teacher, when | 
go to Cincinnati? For I must go to Cincinnati. 
That is why I have called on you.” She told him 
her story. 

“Tf you will follow my advice, Miss Smith, you 
will go to Cincinnati at once,” he said. “Your 
former teacher is there to look after you. And I 
have friends who will be glad to aid you. You 
may be wealthy in your own right. I am inclined 
to think you are, for hardly would a man pay ove! 
five thousand dollars to rid himself of a poor 
child.” 


EALTHY? Of course she was. Why had 
she not thought of that? And she was 
serving another! 





THE T SIGN 


“I am starting home tonight,” Father Paul 
added. 

“T’ll follow you in two days,” she decided. 

In Cincinnati, Father Paul sought the pastor of 
the Syrian colony. He had not been long in the 
city, but his impression was that scarcely need a 
girl of presumably such wealthy heritage come 
searching among his poor people. 

A series of inquiries finally brought Father Paul 
to the city hall. He left with some valuable 
knowledge. 


HE day following her arrival, Father Paul 

accompanied Mattie to a small but exclusive 
rug house, conducted by two brothers, who were 
generally regarded as Jews. 

The younger of the brothers was in the front 
of the shop. As his unhappy eyes passed from the 
priest to the girl, he gave an involuntary start. So 
she might have looked! Strange, he had been 
thinking of her all morning! 

“T will call my brother!” he cried; but Father 
Paul’s, “Wait, please! My business is with you!” 


stopped him. For the priest knew from the vacillat- 
ng character the face revealed it would not be 
liffcult to win a confession. 

“Am I correct in stating that you and your 
rrother have but a one-half interest in this business 
‘f your late uncle, the other half having been left 


to his adopted daughter, Myra, who disappeared 
seventeen years ago last Spring?” 

Terror showed on the man’s face. 
nly mutter an affirmation. 

“She has returned to claim her property,” said 
the priest. “‘Myra, tell him the signet you carry, 
which confirms my words!” 

“Here on my breast, above my heart, is the cross,” 
she said slowly. 

“Joseph!” shrieked the man. “She has come! 
Myra has come!” Then he dropped to his knees 
ind crossing his hands on his breast, added: ‘‘God 

» praised! I am free!” 

The other brother was approaching. He sur- 
veyed the scene with questioning eyes. Father Paul 
took his que. “As your brother has informed you,” 
he said, “your uncle’s adopted daughter comes to 
claim the fortune left her by his will.” 

“I suppose you have the proofs, sir!” he asked, 
with unruffled dignity. 

“The cross tattooed on my breast,” said the girl. 

“And which is mentioned in your uncle’s will,” 
bserved Father Paul. 

“Any child might have a cross tattooed on her 
breast,” returned the man. 

“And the dying statement of her foster-father, 
William Smith, that at a place along the Ohio 
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river, near Cincinnati, he was paid five thousand 
dollars to take away a little girl, at the exact time, 
which the police record show, your uncle’s adopted 
daughter disappeared,” added the priest. 

“And whom none can prove was my uncle’s lost 
child,” rejoined the man. 

The girl’s eyes wandered down the long apart- 
ment, hung with costly carpets, strewn with rugs 
and cushions. Full upon her now broke the vision 
which had tantalized her all her life. As it came, 
in passionate fury, broke from her lips the inpreca- 
tion that had startled the Denver merchant. The 
man before her raised his arm and made the sign 
of the cross between himself and the girl. 

“T see him now,” she cried, “the old man I 
called ‘da-da,’ and there’s a dark serving-woman, 
who makes the sign of the cross, and says, ‘If I 
had a knife I’d cut your head off!’ ” 

“Tt’s she—it’s Myra!” declared the younger 
brother. “When she’d get angry with Sara she’d 
say the dreadful words, and they would rouse the 
old woman, who had lost all her people in a mas- 
sacre by the infidels.” 

With an agility which surprised the priest, the 
older man said suavely: 

“Tt may all be true, brother. You may go and 
leave me to confer with the gentleman and the 
lady.” 

“T prefer that he should remain,” interposed the 
priest. ‘Wrong has been done to this girl—” 

The younger man stepped between the priest and 
his brother. ‘The sin was mine—all mine!” he 
said, in a firm voice. “Our uncle had brought us 
from Syria when we were young. We were the 
last of our family—the Turks had killed the rest. 
On one of his trips back, he saw a baby being taken 
to an asylum by a Sister. There had been another 
massacre. Evidently the child had witnessed it 
and the terror of it destroyed her reason for a time, 
for th: only words she wouid speak, was the curse 
of the infidel slaying the Christians. 

*“But when she saw our uncle, she reached out 
her arms and called him ‘da-da.’ He brought her 
back with him. He grew to worship her. I was 
young and wanted for myself and my brother the 
wealth which we should have to share with the 
unknown child. I planned to get rid of her. 

“My uncle had to go to Marseilles. Late one 
day I took the child and set out. I had planned 
to go to Chicago and lose her there. I was walking 
along a road when I saw what I took to be a gypsy 
camp. But I found it was only a poor American 
family. I gave the child to them, with all the 
money I had taken from the bank. Then I re- 
turned home, and after binding my brother by oath 
not to betray me, told him what I had done. 
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“He was for telling the police that the child 
had gotten lost, but I gave him a sleeping potion, 
and it was several days before he was himself again. 
[ searched the streets, and told the neighbors. After 
a week, I informed the police, for I knew the 
man must be then well on his way. When my 
uncle returned, he was wild with grief. He spent 
much money seeking for her. ‘The loss hastened 
his death. In his will he left half of his property 
to her. 

“Man of God,” he cried to the priest, “my 
brother is innocent! And I will repay. I give up 
my portion to the girl. With three-fourths of this 
business, she is wealthy indeed. And [’ll take a 
pack, and atone for my sin.” 

Father Paul looked at the speaker. Not far be- 
low the love that lays down life for a friend, is 
the love that would take the punishment for a 
friend’s sin, he thought. 

“T understand,” he said softly. 
come to your brother.” 

A great tenderness came into the soulful eyes. 
It caused Father Paul to turn quickly to the half- 
angry girl. “These are your countrymen, Myra,” 


“‘No harm shall 


he said. “Syrians! You the most afflicted of the 
children of God! No hate, no desire for revenge, 
no claiming of even just punishment must come 
among you, common and helpless victims of a cruel 
foe! Forgive them, Myra! Be generous to them, 
as the stranger has been generous to you!” 

The nobility of her nature responded to the 
appeal. She held out her hand to the brothers. 

“You are my own people!” she cried. One 
dropped on his knee to kiss the hand which he 
caught, but she felt a tear from the other’s eyes 
scald her fingers as he raised them to his lips. 


* * * * * 


Myra did not remain long in Cincinnati, for the 
young Syrian merchant soon came to claim her 
for his bride. She disposed of her interest in the 
business to the two brothers, and with the represent- 
ative Syrian importer once more began the nomadic 
life to which the Smith family had introduced her. 
But before this happened, Father Paul instructed 
her in the ancient Faith into which she had been 
baptized, and for which thousands of her people 
had died. 


El] Supremo! 
By J. Corson MILLER 


Merged within the Triune-One— 
Triple-Light of Unity— 

Moon and Star and Morning-Sun, 
Three-in-One, yet One-in-Three; 


Godhead of the Flesh-made-Man, 
Through whose Mind the planets stream: 
Ere the timeless river ran, 

Thou art Builder of the Dream! 


Ageless life and deathless birth— 
These the twin-stars in Thy Face; 
Seeds of men that grope in earth, 


Shall not know Thy dwelling-place. 


Swing Thy flail of thornéd years, 
Till the blood-beads run in fire; 
So Thy Son’s rich draught of tears 
Wash men clean of foul desire. 


Pristine Good, Whose branches spread 
From the Triple-Rooted Tree, 
Shelter us when living; dead, 

Feed Thy fruit eternally! 





The Unsearchable Riches of Christ 


III in S§t. Paul and The Sacred Passion 


Noo. 


By Francis SHEa, C. 


i HE Passion of Christ pervades 
the entire book of God’s revela- 
tion from Genesis to the 
Apocalypse,“ from the promise 
of a Redeemer to the vision of 
“the Lamb standing as it were 
slain.” It occupies a position 

inalogous to that of the sun in the solar system; 
t gives to apparently conflicting truths a principal 
of unity; it lights up the dark places where the 
-andle-light of human reason can never penetrate; 


A 
) @..: with every ray of light, it imparts also that 


genial warmth that is the nourisher of life. 

The position it occupies among Divine Truths 
reveals also its importance as a subject of thought. 
Language ever runs to superlatives in describing 
ts importance and the benefits derived from a study 
i it. “The Cross is the central point of the Revel- 
ation of God to a fallen world. It has been com- 
pared to the Beatific Vision in Heaven... .Al- 
though in the Cross ‘we see through a glass darkly’ 
in comparison with those who see ‘face to Face,’ 
yet the Cross viewed in relation to other sources of 
Divine Knowledge is the most luminous spot in 
this lower world.” 

Such emphasis is not strange since the mind that 
penetrated most deeply into this mystery declared 
that “the charity of Christ suppasseth all knowl- 
edge,” that in breadth and length and height and 
depth, it can never be measured. 

These statements, however, should not lead to 
the conclusion that, since the subject is so exalted, 
it cannot serve as a suitable subject of contempla- 
tion. St. Paul calls this Mystery “the unsearchable 
riches of Christ,” and yet he is able to give thanks 
to God for his Corinthians “that in all things you 
are made rich in Him in all utterance and in all 
knowledge.” (1 Cor. 1/5). 

Che knowledge of the Crucified is not an ab- 

use philosophy. Among the early Christians 

here were not many wise, according to the flesh, 

t many noble, not many mighty,” but they all had 

understanding of the “Wisdom of God in a 
Mystery... .which God ordained before the world 
unto our glory and which none of the princes of 
this world knew.” (1 Cor. 2. 7/8). And as it 
was the chief object of their Faith, so it was the 
first devotion in their hearts—devotion being the 
hear?’s understanding of accepted truths. 


r. 


So earnestly did St. Paul labor to enrich his mind 
from “the unsearchable riches of Christ,” that 
“nearly all his statements relating to the person of 
Jesus Christ bear either directly or indirectly on His 
role as Savior.” With St. Bernard, he believed that 
the name of Jesus was no empty title. To him it 
was the true name of the Crucified, all else were 
but titles already included in it or merited with it. 
That name was His from the first moment that 
His Divinity assumed a humanity as the instrument 
of the work that the name signified. He was called 
Jesus because He was to save His people from their 
sins. (Matt. 1. 21). 

To St. Paul was revealed the very first act by 
which He made that name His very own. It was 
the first conscious thought, the first movement of 
the heart of the Incarnate Son of God. ‘‘When 
He cometh into the world He said: ‘Sacrifice and 
oblation thou wouldst not: but a body thou hast 
fitted to me: Holocausts for sin did not please Thee. 
Then said I: Behold I come: in the head of the 
book it is written of Me: that I should do Thy 
Will, O God.” (Heb. 10/5-7). 

St. Paul saw that in the life of Jesus the Cross 
was not an accident. The Cross was not an after- 
thought: its shadow came up from eternity and was 
first visible to men in the manger of Bethlehem. 
When His hour was come, He was no weakened 
Samson who had given up the secret of His power; 
He was still the wonderful man whom the winds 
and the sea obeyed; yet He consented to be as a 
lamb to the slaughter; and as a sheep before her 
shearers is dumb, so He opened not His mouth. He 
had been accustomed to the idea from before the 
foundation of the world. Even in His earthly 
course He was never separated from the Cross; it 
varied in form, never in nature; it was only less 
prominent, not less real, at Bethlehem than at 
Calvary. The Cross was never dissociated from 
the life; He brought it with Him; He carried it in 
His heart long before the mob laid it on His 
shoulder, and had suffered all its agonies before the 
nail was driven into His flesh. It is true that the 
gross-minded world could never have known this 
apart from the sight; it measures the sorrow of the 
soul by the suffering of the flesh; it weighs the 
tears that it may know the weight of the woe, as 
if all woes could make their way through the eyes. 

But St. Paul had not so learned Christ. From 
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Calvary he saw that the whole life of Jesus was 
but a continuation of that first offering of His 
Humanity unto death and a clearer revelation of 
His Name. There, gazing upon the Crucified, he 
gives voice to the emotions of his soul in measured 
words that reveal more of their depth and tender- 
ness than the gushing words of sentimentality. “A 
faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation that 
Christ Jesus came into this world to save sinners, 
of whom I am the chief.” (I Tim. 1/15). 

Having discovered the full meaning of the name 
of Jesus, St. Paul proceeds to draw out still more 
from “the unsearchable riches of Christ.” ‘To the 
Hebrews, he reveals how absorbed he was in ac- 
quiring the riches of knowledge in this Mystery. 
He outlines his conception of Jesus as our great 
High Priest—an office of the Redeemer which can 
be contemplated only in Jesus Crucified. 

“Every priest must be taken from among men 
because being himself compassed with infirmity, 
he can have compassion on them that are ignorant 
and thaterr. He is ordained for men in the things 
that appertain to God that he may offer up gifts 
and sacrifices for sins. Neither doth any man take 
this honor to himself but he only that is called by 
God.” ‘These requirements the Apostle verifies in 
the Person of the Redeemer. 

“Christ did not glorify Himself that He might 
be made a High Priest; but He that said “Thou 
art My Son: this day have I begotten Thee’,” took 
that occasion also to pronounce the consecrating 
words: “Thou art a Priest forever according to the 
order of Melchisedech.” And the answer of the 
newly ordained Priest was to offer the sacrifice of 
His Humanity unto the death of the Cross. 

From the moment He became partaker of flesh 
and blood, “it behoved Him to become in all things 
like unto His brethren that He might become a 
merciful and faithful High Priest before God that 
He might be a propitiation for the sins of the peo- 
ple. For in that wherein He Himself hath suffered 
and been tempted, He is able to succor them also 
that are tempted.” (Heb. 2/17-18). “We have 
not a High Priest who cannot have compassion on 
our infirmities; but one tempted in all things like 
as we are without sin.” (Heb. 4/15). Sin alone 
is excepted “because it was fitting that we should 
have such a High Priest, holy, innocent, undefiled, 
separated from sinners and made higher than the 
heavens,” (Heb. 7/26) since He was Himself to 
be also the Victim of His own Priesthood, an 
offering so perfect “that we are sanctified by the 
oblation of the body of Jesus Christ once.” (Heb. 
10/10). “For if the blood of goats and of oxen 
and the ashes of a heifer being sprinkled, sanctify 
such as are defiled, to the cleansing of the flesh; 
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how much more shall the blood of Christ, who by 
the Holy Ghost offered Himself unspotted unto 
God, cleanse our conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God.” (Heb. 9/13-14). 

Having pointed out the vocation of Jesus as 
Priest, His entire sympathy with human nature 
through the experience of suffering, His sinlessness 
as Priest which in turn reveals His priceless value as 
a Victim, St. Paul points out how the offering made 
in Nazareth was completed on Calvary. It was 
there that He “who in the days of His flesh, with 
strong cry and tears, offering up prayers and sup- 
plications to Him that was able to save Him from 
death, was heard for His reverence. And whereas 
indeed He was the Son of God, He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered: And 
being consummated, He became to all that obey 
Him the cause of eternal salvation.” (Heb. 
5/7-9). 

And as the High Priest of the Jewish dispensation 
entered the Holy of Holies once a year carrying 
with Him the blood of sacrifice, so now Christ has 
perfected that which was but a type and has entered 
heaven, the true Holy of Holies, with His own 
precious Blood, having obtained eternal Redemp- 
tion, and there continues a Priest forever by the 
continual offering of that Sacrifice, whereby He is 
able to save forever them that come to God by 
Him.” (Heb. 7/24-25). 

Thus does the Apostle penetrate into “the un- 
searchable riches of Christ,” and everywhere does 
he see the Crucified, whose name is Jesus, whose 
work is that of a Priest, whose life is that of a 
Victim until finally he sees “Jesus who... for the 
suffering of death is crowned with glory and honor” 
(Heb. 2/9) and Who, “having made purgation of 
sins, sitteth on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high.” (Heb. 1/3). Now “He is the one Medi- 
ator of God and men.... Who gave Himself a 
Redemption for all” (1 Tim. 2/5-6); the Head 
of the Church (Col. 1/18-22); the Author of 
Salvation for the elect (Heb. 2/10): He is for 
them “the Throne of Grace” where they “may 
obtain mercy and find grace in seasonable aid” 
(Heb. 4/16); He is their Model in the fight pro- 
posed to them, for “having joy set before Him, He 
endured the Cross, despising the shame.” (Heb. 
12/2). He is for them a motive of confidence in 
the fight for “He that spared not His own Son but 
delivered Him up for us all, how hath He not with 
Him given us all things?” (Rom. 8/32). At the 
same time He is a motive of fear lest they fall 
away and crucify again to themselves the Son of 
God and make a mockery of Him. (Heb. 6/6). 

St. Paul never lays aside his determination to 
know nothing save Jesus and Him Crucified. 





Forward Under Dominic! 


cA Slogan for the English Catholic Movement 
By Prus Caro.an, C. P. 


‘'HRISTIANITY appeared in an 
} Empire that was Pagan—in the 
far-flung Empire of Rome, 


i: was sanctified, at least in 

theory, by dedication to some 

god or goddess. For Paganism 

was an exceedingly complex and at its best a very 

beautiful religious system, so identified with the life 

of the State that they both stood or fell together. 

Thus, when Christianity with its central doctrine 

of a crucified, omnipotent God-man began to be 

preached, it was despised by the Romans; then, as 

the Church grew, as it emerged from the 
synagogue, it was literally driven underground. 

Yet, in spite of a tremendous civilization, but- 


tressed by such mighty worldly power; in spite of 


the most terrible bloody persecutions; in spite of a 
thousand influences more powerful than we can 
realize now, the Church grew, made converts daily 
among slaves, freemen, philosophers and soldiers— 
even from among the courtiers of the Imperial 


Palace. She became daily a stronger and more 
coherent society, conquering inwardly and out- 
wardly, enlarging the circle of her influence, 
strengthening her hold on the minds and hearts 
of her children. 

It was a phenomenon with absolutely no parallel 
in history up to that time. The historians, Gibbon 
and Harnack, have tried to explain it naturally, but 
their words are vain. The growth of the Church 
was due to many causes—to the special Providence 
of God, to the miracles of the Apostles, to the 
splendid enthusiasm of the earliest Christians, to 
the heroism of the Martyrs; but chiefly I think to 
this—that the religion of Christ was supremely and 
sublimely ¢rue that it was the concrete expression 
and fulfilment of all the truths of prophecy, of all 
the truth that Paganism had preserved, in however 
corrupt or pathetic a form, from a primitive revela- 
tion. The Church was Truth with Love in her 
eyes, and, according to the prophecy of her Foun- 
der, everyone who was a son of truth—even natural 
truth—heard her voice. 

About the beginning of the IV century Catholi- 
cism became the official religion of the Empire 
under Constantine. Yet, because the Empire was 
essentially human, it followed the course of all 
merely human institutions. It had had its infancy, 


its youth, its heyday; and then it died—died of its 
own corruption, and was gathered to Egypt, Baby- 
lon and Assyria. And with the Empire, by every 
human parallel, Europe ought to have died, and, 
with Europe, Christianity, “had Catholicism been 
only the aed principle, the soul, of post-Con- 
stantine European civilization. But the Church 
not only did not die: she alone emerged triumphant 
from the wreck of the Dominions of the Caesars, 
with a Divine light upon her face, and girt with the 
strength of the Almighty. 


URING this time, she was being constantly 

attacked from within and without. The 
whole Christian world “groaned under Arianism,” 
but Arianism died and the Church lived. The waves 
of heresy beat against the barque of Peter—and 
fell back, powerless to do it harm. Barbarian 
pirates assailed her, and became her bravest subjects. 
She was already badly beaten, and she always won; 
often on the point of dying—yet it was her enemies 
who died. And when, in the XII Century, she 
was given a chance, she showed men how the 
supernatural can beautify and vivify the natural; 
and she gave men a life of civilization, that, for 
color, variety, bravery, inspiration and intellect- 
uality, had never been reached before, and has cer- 
tainly never been reached since. The Renaissance 
—a harking back to pagan culture and pagan ideas 
—was the next tendency she had to meet, and be- 
fore it could finally be overcome, the most terrible 
thing in all Christian history happened: the great 
Apostasy of the XVI Century. It seemed as if 
the work of the centuries was undone. Christianity 
was shattered; our civilization was violently wrested 
from the straight road to a path that has led to the 
hideous Industrial Capitalism we know, and to 
a Europe where the consciousness of national dif- 
ferences is far more acute than the consciousness 
of common humanity and common sonship in the 
Church. 

The outcome was that England, built in Catho- 
licism, nourished by Catholicism, whose every noble 
institution is due directly to the inspiration of the 
Catholic Church—went with the Reformers—and 
achieved material greatness. Nay, she became the 
very bulwark of the Reformation, and its apostle 
wherever she sent her sons—a very violent apostle 
in Ireland. So rigidly Protestant did she become, 
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so intricate and extensive were the ramifications of 
the Reformation, that it was absolutely certain, 
humanly speaking, that the Catholic Church could 
nevermore find place within her shores. 

Yet the Church’s amazing life went on; and she 
more than compensated for her losses. 


|. a what of England? Was she evermore to 
be left out of God’s grand scheme of redemp- 
tion? Was she to become for all time like 
Augustine’s great Church in Northern Africa, after 
its apostasy—a desert where the Spirit of God 
scarce breathed? For three centuries it seemed so; 
for there were in England only a few priests and 
a handful of Catholic people, harassed, persecuted. 
impoverished, martyred, without bishops or hier- 
archy, with scarce a visible sign of life. Then an 
astounding thing happened, a miracle of grace such 
as been given, perhaps, to no other nation under 
heaven. In the XIX Century—about ninety years 
ago—there were new stirrings of Catholic life. 
The Reformation was found wanting by the noblest 
souls and keenest intellects in England and there 
were yearnings for truth and unity with the Church 
Catholic. There began in the stronghold of Pro- 


testantism in England what we know as the Ox- 
ford Movement; an enquiry into the theology of 
the Fathers, and the doctrines of the early Church. 
The result of that enquiry, by God’s grace, was 


that John Henry Newman, the “Light of Eng- 
land,” and his little band were received in 1845 
into the true Church of Christ. 


With the influx of the cream of English culture, 
and the immigration of thousands of Irish people 
driven from their own land by famine, the Catholic 
Church was in England once more as gracious and 
beautiful, as vital and compelling as at any time 
before Henry VIII. Churches sprang up as by 
magic and dotted the face of the land; the hier- 
archy came back at the Pope’s bidding; and from 
end to end the great Sacrifice was offered up in 
thanksgiving to God, and in supplication for the 
nation from whose midst He had been’ cast out. 
It was a miracle of grace scarcely even given to any 
other people; a “second spring” in the order of 
grace; a special and loving dispensation of God’s 
mercy. ‘There were great signs and wonders there, 
and much speculation. As the Son of God has 
His Epiphany or manifestation before His hidden 
life: so His Church in England, after the first 
shock of conquest, after her first series of brilliant 
manifestations of tireless energy, entered on her 
comparatively hidden life; conquering and co- 
ordinating herself within, that she might be ready 
in God’s time to conquer without. So for eighty 
years she has been losing and winning, adapting 


herself to a strange environment, assimilating the 
strangest of elements, growing, on the whole, until 
now she numbers in Great Britain 2,000,000 souls. 

What then of the future? What hopes does our 
position to-day give us for the time that lies ahead? 

This is how we stand. First, with regard to 
ourselves. We are the best-organized religious 
body in the land; we know our own mind; we 
know our demands as a body on every big question 
—educational, social, moral and theological; we 
have the tremendous advantage of compact soli- 
darity under the leadership of the hierarchy. Fur- 
ther, we are participating more actively now in 
the Divine Life by the frequent reception of the 
sacraments than at any previous time; and there 
has been, since the War, a very significant increase 
in the number of religious vocations, especially to 
the purely contemplative orders. On the other 
hand, our people have not anything like a sufficient 
knowledge of the faith. 

Secondly, in relation to other religious bodies. 
We know they do mot know their own mind, or 
that there is acute diversity of opinion even on 
matters of the highest moment, and no authority 
in those bodies competent to settle these disputes. 
We know that Protestantism is intellectually dead; 
that it has no real hold over the vast majority of 
Englishmen who would describe themselves as 
Protestants; that it has flung open the avenues to 
infidelity, rationalism and spiritism, and closed up 
the avenues to God. We know that at least one 
section of the Anglicans is anxious for union with 
Rome; that the leader, Lord Halifax, in his recent 
pronouncement admitted indeed that the Primacy 
of the Pope—i.e., his supreme power of teaching 
and ruling the Universal Church—is of Divine 
right; a very big advance. We know that other 
parties in the Church of England under the Bishop 
of Durham, and the Bishop of Zanzibar, are not 
even agreed as to the meaning of the Church, the 
former characterizing the latter’s notion as “the 
go-as-you-please Church.” 

We know, thirdly, in relation to the country at 
large that there is more interest in religion at this 
moment than at any time since the Oxford Move- 
ment; that, given a clear presentation of the Catho- 
lic Faith to enquirers honestly seeking the truth, 
the results are wonderful; that, in particular, there 
are thousands of men, bitterly disillusioned by the 
War, utterly convinced of the hopeless insufficiency 
of Protestantism in a crisis, yet with some faith in 
Christ left, who would be Catholics did they but 
know the Church. The soul of England is a 
palimpsest, a manuscript on which Catholicism was 
written—and the Protestantism that was written 
over it is fading fast. The faint perfume of a 
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broken vase still clings to England’s soul. If that 
soul be taken hold of now it can be filled with the 
Old Faith before rationalism and materialism have 
cast an eternal blight upon it. Would it not be 
terrible if the Church that conquered the paganism 
f Rome, that made Europe, that gave England all 
that is best in her, that came back to England after 
the national apostasy, that is still the organism 
through which God energizes, would it not be 
terrible if it were not to go forward now; if it 
vere to remain at a standstill or die once more? 


HE prophets tell us that on all sides Europe is 
going to pieces, and, certainly, any man who 
looks at Europe to-day will find reason enough for 
this riot of pessimism. But, whether the prophets 
are right or not, there is one thing absolutely 
certain; the Catholic Church will not decay, because 
she has eternity and Divine life within her. If 
Europe drives her out, she will find a home in 
\frica or Asia; she will still remain God’s organ- 
ism for saving the world, with the same amazing 
life that has characterized her through the centuries. 
But any nation that continues to reject her will do 
so at the peril of its temporal as well as of its 
eternal life. And God help the nation that rejects 
her twice! 
Englishmen, I hold, should be violent Catholics 
on purely patriotic grounds. But I refuse to be- 


lieve that we are not going to make progress in 


England. I do not believe that God’s special 
Providence in resurrecting the Church in this land 
is going to be thwarted. On the contrary I believe 
that the great enthusiasm for the sacraments will 
radiate grace even outside Catholic circles. I be- 
lieve, that as the tendency of the best Continental 
thought is “back to’the Church,” so it is, to some 
extent, in England and will be, in a far greater 
measure, in the future. I believe that the Church 
will grow because she is philosophically true, his- 
torically true, theologically true; and that truth 
can win in England as it did in pagan Rome. I 
believe it, too, for a purely supernatural reason 
that I have kept to the last. 


ECENTLY I knelt at the tomb of one of 
the greatest men that ever trod English 
His name was Dominic Barberi; his name 

is now venerable Dominic of the Mother of God, 
Passionist; his name, please God, will one day 
be Saint Dominic. Even as an Italian peasant boy, 
when he did not even know England’s place on the 
map, he was on fire with a supernatural love of 
her and her people. And in 1815, when England 
was at the zenith of her material greatness, this 
youth professed his religious vows and was bent 
on conquering her for Christ. 


soil. 


If I could read you his letters written during 
the twenty-eight long years of waiting, you would 
be fired with his enthusiasm. Love-letters they 
were, in the highest sense; yearnings for England’s 
soul that he could express only in the exclamations 
of alover. And this man was given by God Him- 
self a mission to convert England, a mission as 
essentially supernatural as that of Abraham to the 
chosen people, or of Patrick to Ireland. At last 
he came, in the habit of St. Paul of the Cross— 
the great saint whose lifelong prayer was for 
England, and who obliged us Passionists by rule 
to pray daily for the same intention. Dominic 
came. Protestant England was shocked! What 
cared he? His was a glorious daring! An amaz- 
ing courage! A white-hot intensity! He went 
about in his habit, preached in his broken English 
the love of Christ, the truth and beauty of His 
Church, the tenderness of His Passion. He was 
stoned, laughed at, jeered at—but he went on: he 
would give this people faith even if they gave him 
stones; he would conquer them by love and truth. 
He who refuted the great De Lammenais in Rome, 
came in his Passionist habit, and received Newman, 
who had so long opposed Rome, into the Catholic 
Church. He died in 1849 at a lonely railway 
station, with apparently little done. 

But do you think he is dead? Why, he is 
drawing hearts to himself from the ends of the 
earth! He is kindling enthusiasm in souls where 
the Divine fire was all but quenched. He is draw- 
ing thousands to his tomb, and the yearning for his 
canonization is growing daily. Just think what it 
would mean if we had a canonized saint—the first 
in England since the Reformation—at the head of 
the Catholic Forward Movement; if we had a 
man whose body was broken with labors for 
England, whose mighty heart embraced all Eng- 
land, whose great soul still watches over England! 
I believe England will be converted because St. 
Paul of the Cross believed it; because Dominic 
believed it, lived for it, died for it. I believe that 
if we make him leader of the Forward Movement 
by a grand dedication of our energies to his cause 
and a universal invocation of his zeal; if we pray 
daily for his canonization, England’s attention to 
the faith will be focused as it could be in no other 
way. 

Forward, then, under Dominic for the conver- 
sion of England! The time is ripe, the Church 
has had her period of concentration. ‘Thousands 
are hungering for her faith. Penetrate yourselves 
with the truth that Christ died for the souls of all 
men, and that the Church continues His work; that 
every child validly baptized belongs by Divine right 
to the Catholic Church. 
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(Intention of the -Archconfraternity of 


HE third and last of the Jubilee 

Intentions of His Holiness, Pius 

XI for this Holy Year of 1925 

is “that the affairs of Palestine 

may be settled in a manner con- 

sistent with the most inviolable 

rights of the Catholic religion.” 

From the very beginning of her history the Church 

of Jesus Christ has always watched with jealous 

eye that land hallowed by the Birth, Death and 

Resurrection of her Divine Lord. Over eight 

centuries ago, when the Moslems had obtained 

possession of Jerusalem, the Church sent forth a 

great call to arms that resulted in the Crusades to 

the Holy Land. So, today, when, after centuries 

of loving care, she is threatened with the loss of the 

Holy Places, Mother Church is sending forth a 

world-wide appeal for a Crusade of Prayer to keep 

hallowed the land sanctified by her Divine Lover. 

And if the blood of the crusaders of old flows in 

our veins, if the faith of our fathers lives in our 
hearts, we shall respond to that call. 

‘The two movements on foot, which threaten to 
deprive the Church of her immemorial control of 
the Holy Places, are the Anglican-Orthodox Greek 
entente and the Zionist movement. 

The former of these two movements is an 
organized effort on the part of the Anglican and 
Greek Orthodox churches to have the ancient rights 
of the Latin Church in Palestine set aside as false 
claims. For this purpose, as a writer in the Ec- 
clesiastical Review for April 1925 informs us, “a 
thoroughly organized pro-Greek campaign is being 
conducted, especially in the United States. Of this 
the ‘Committee on the Preservation of the Sacred 
Places in the Holy Land,’ under influential Prot- 
estant auspices, and the recent Anglican Pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre, are indications:” 

The Zionist movement, however, seems far more 
important and inimical to the interests and holdings 
of the Church in Palestine. As far back as May 
10th, 1919, His Holiness Benedict XV, of blessed 


the Sacred Passton for May, 1925 ) 


memory, sounded a warning that in the Peace Con- 
ference then about to take place in Paris, Palestine 
might be delivered up to unbelievers. Actual 
developments in the Holy Land proved that the 
fears of the Sovereign Pontiff were well grounded; 
and in a later protest, Pope Benedict showed how 
the Christians were being more displaced from their 
ancient holdings in the Holy Land, and how these 
holy places were becoming secularized and even 
profaned. As pointed out in Tue Sicn for July 
1922, the holy city of Jerusalem, formerly a place 
of holy pilgrimage, is fast becoming a gay city of 
the world, where immorality dares to proclaim it- 
self publicly, where moving-picture shows, repro- 
ducing the most immoral films of London, Paris 
or New York, and gay dancing parties are coming 
face to face with Calvary, where the Cross is daily 
insulted in the streets, and where certain houses 
whose titles shall be unnamed are defiling the Holy 
City. 

In proclaiming then his third Jubilee Intention 
for the Holy Year, His Holiness Pius XI is simply 
repeating one of the last appeals of His predecessor, 
Pope Benedict XV, that the status of Palestine 
should be so fixed that the rights of the Catholic 
Church should be safeguarded in their integrity. 

If our personal love for our Blessed Lord is 

living and warm, we shall pray for this Intention 
knowing that the rights of the Church are founded 
on justice and equity, as proved by the centuries-old 
tradition and innumerable authentic documents 
conceding their rights and hoping that the political 
judges will not ignore these titles of justice and 
prescription for the sake merely of conciliating the 
influential agitators behind the Anglican-Orthodox, 
and Zionist movements, who are newcomers on the 
scene. —_—_—_—_——_ 
Notice to Promoters and Members of the Arch- 
confraternity of the Passion—Mail concerning the 
Archconfraternity hereafter may be addressed 
c/o Tue SiGn, or to Rev. Fr. Kenan, C. P., 38! 
West St., West Hoboken, N. J. 
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Indeed She Is! 


cAdmirable Light 


(Chapter IV: The 


By Viotet O’Connor 


% ATHLEEN had gone away 
y. for a couple of days to stay in 
town with Alice Talbot and to 
meet a few old friends. 
“T felt she needed it,” said Bob, 
“but how I miss her! I used 
to love to watch her splendid 
hands when she held the reins or a rod or a gun, 
ut I love them ten thousand times more now as 
| watch her mending garments for the poor.” 

Martin smothered an exclamation of annoyance: 
that was, he felt, exactly how his host did regard 
Kathleen—simply as his wife; he never seemed 
to consider her as a vigorous personality all on her 
wn account, impulsive, having to express herself 
with tremendous energy. Bob saw no tragedy in 
her having now to express herself only in little 
acts of kindness. Yet (and Martin paused in his 
critical thoughts) could it really be considered as 
a tragedy? Never before had Kathleen appeared 
to be so happy and so beautiful. 

When they were first married Bob had delighted 
in her being so vigorous and bracing, but was his 
a character which could take hold of the deeper 
emotional strands of her nature, their friends 
asked? At the time Martin had felt quite certain 
that he knew the answer. Now he wondered. He 
could no longer feel sure there was no intellectual 
sympathy between Kathleen and Bob. Perhaps 
after all she had been attracted to the frank and 
boisterous boy by something more than his good 
figure and clean-cut face, something that lay be- 
hind the open countenance and the dark candid 
eyes, perhaps she had heard things said by that 
attractive voice which other people had not heard. 

Once casual acquaintances had summed him up 
as “good natured but utterly selfish—a man who 
would give you anything on earth if he did not 
want it himself;” and Martin had agreed with 
them, but since the war his whole attitude towards 
Bob had changed. 

“We have seen a lot of each other all our lives, 
off and on,” said Martin that last evening when 
they had settled down comfortably to their pipes, 
“but I must admit that I never really understood 
you a bit till now.” 

“I know. You often longed to kick me,” re- 
plied Bob cheerfully. The old barriers of con- 
tempt and shyness were now down, and they dis- 
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cussed easily and frankly all those imaginary stum- 
bling blocks which had come between them in the 
past. “You thought I never properly appreciated 
Kathleen,” Bob went on, “you hated the way I 
treated her, urging her on and yet never much 
caring for the results. I think it was just because 
I appreciated her so very much. ‘To me (though 
you may not believe it) Kathleen has always seemed 
a saint in the making, and I (especially now) I 
try to help her all I can.” 

“You mean,” asked Martin, “that if you seem 
to ignore her present pleasure it is because you are 
so anxious for her future bliss? 

“That’s it,” explained Bob. 


OTH smiled. Bob continued more seriously, 
‘All Kathleen really needed was the oppor- 
tunity. After the war I should never have gone in 
for sport again in any case. Mind, I’m not criticis- 
ing anybody. I was brought up in a world of sport 
and took to it as a duck takes to the water; but 
now I do not feel as if I want to shoot anything 
ever again. Somehow it satisfies me more not to 
hurt my little sister the pheasant and my little 
brother the fox.” 

Martin glanced at the Little Flowers of St. 
Francis which was lying open on the table. The 
Romanticism of St. Francis, The Life of John 
William Walshe and the Spiritual Journal of 
Lucie Christine lay beside it. 

“We live in an entirely different atmosphere,” 
said Bob, pointing towards the books. “Since I’ve 
been laid by I’ve come across this kind of literature, 
and it has taken me into a new world, a world of 
science, history and spirituality all in one. One 
simply couldn’t go back to the old way of getting 
through the week.” 

“Killing God’s creatures by way of killing 
time,” said Martin. 

“T remember your mother saying that.” 

They both looked up instinctively to the photo- 
graph of Mrs. Sullivan on the mantlepiece. 

“T’m so glad you’ve got that there,” said Martin. 

“T love it,” remarked Bob simply. 

“So do I,” answered Martin, “and I remember 
so well the day it was done. All those years ago! 
how the photographer said Master Harcourt had 
moved and spoiled the photograph, but mother said 
that made the likeness all the more complete, and 
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to the man’s surprise ordered two dozen copies of 
herself and her little protégé with a blur for a face. 
‘I like it best like that,’ she said. How astonished 
the photographer was, till mother explained it’s 
so exactly like the little boy’s disobedience and rest- 
lessness, it gives one a picture of his character in- 
stead of merely a picture of his face.” 

“You were an imp of mischief in those days, 
Bob, but how fond mother was of you!” 


“And I adored her,” rejoined Bob. “Do you 
remember, of course you do, those mystic stories 
of the Saint which she used to tell us on Sunday 
afternoons on the lawn at Overmead when I 
wouldn’t, simply wouldn’t, sit on the grass and 
form a line in front of her as you other children 
did? Yet it all sank in and came back when I 
needed it. I was only five or six at the time but 
one never forgets those first impressions. The 
thing worth aiming at, what she used to call “The 
Admirable Light,’ how the Saint saw all these 
earthly things in God’s light. And how St. Aelred 
taught that the true love of God is only to be 
obtained by joining ourselves in all things to the 
Passion of Christ.” 


“T remember,” said Martin, “‘and I feel certain 
Kathleen remembers; but, Bob, I did you an in- 
justice, I never knew that my mother’s teaching 
had benefited you. You never seemed to listen or 
to care except—” he hesitated, perhaps in Bob’s 
present revelations this reference to a greedy little 
boy of nearly a quarter of a century ago was out 
of place. Bob finished it for him “except for 
chocolates. How wise your mother was to give 
us chocolates and connect her teaching with every 
other pleasant impression: the trees, the smooth 
lawn, the doves cooing. It made it all seem real, 
the thought of God’s love and heaven and it being 
worth while to serve Him. People are apt to think 
that one forgets the happy hours of childhood. 
Never, never, it is what one comes back to—it is 
always there waiting in some quiet corner of one’s 
mind, waiting its opportunity to take effect. Your 
mother realized this. How patient she was with 
all my fidgetty ways! When I look back I see I 
was a horrible little kid, wilful and disobedient 
(the native servants in India are enough to ruin 
any child) but from the first moment I was sent 
home your mother saw me (I feel sure she did) 
as a possibility—well, if you won’t mind my saying 
so—as what I try to be now: a help to Kathleen 
on her upward flight.” 

“Very likely she did,” said Martin. 

“No one cared for me in those days,” Bob said 
presently. “I was really a lonely and miserable 
little boy till your mother found me and took me 
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to her heart. Just think of my disadvantages, no 
parents and far too much money.” 

“Many fellows would have envied you that!” 

“There was only one thing for which I was to 
be envied,” said Bob earnestly, “and that was your 
mother’s affection and her religious training. It 
was good luck for me that my guardian’s house 
stood near to hers.” 

“T wonder if mother loved you because she fore- 
saw what you were going to be,” pondered Martin. 

“No,” answered Bob, “I think she felt that | 
should never be what I was going to be unless she 
loved me.” 


FTER this intimate conversatién Martin felt 

that he could never be annoyed with Bob 
again. He was not until the following after- 
noon when they were waiting for Kathleen’ 
return. 

“She will have been glad to meet some of her 
old friends,” said Martin, “they love her so.” 

“Not really,” answered Bob. 

“Not Evelyn Grant perhaps,” admitted Martin. 

“Not any of them,” persisted Bob. 

“They think no end about her literary work.” 

“Qh, that!” exclaimed Bob. And then it was 
that Martin felt annoyed and showed it. He 
liked Bob better now than he could once have 
thought possible, but he still couldn’t understand his 
indifference to his wife’s great talent. Really it 
seemed the time had come to have it out. “But 
Bob,” he expostulated, “surely you do admire 
Kathleen’s work, her powers?” 

Bob replied with a burst of enthusiasm, “Admire 
them! Why I live on them! It is my admiration 
for Kathleen’s great work that keeps me going—Op 
that sometimes keeps me from blank despair. | 
admire her as a Saint Theresa or a Saint Catherine 
of Siena whose work has lived for hundreds of 
years and is even more appreciated as the years go 
by; or even (and this is a secret I had not meant 
to tell you) I even admire her as a second Blessed 
Anna Maria Taigi.” 

Martin did no quite understand. St. Theresa 
and St. Catherine of Siena wrote, he knew, but the 
last named saint he had never come across. “I 
never heard of this Blessed Anna Maria ‘aigi,” 
he said in surprise. “What did she write?” 

“One thinks of her more as a reader than 4 
writer,” answered Bob. “For her the world was 
but a book wherein she read on every page the 
name of its Author. All nature spoke to her in a 
language comprehended only by the saints. ‘The 
evening breeze, the song of the birds, the scent 
of the flowers, the murmur of the stream, the 
twinkling of the stars, the silveryness of the moon, 
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the meanest insect, the smallest blade of grass— 
spoke to her God. All proclaimed His greatness 
and His beauty. I know that passage out of her 
life by heart. I love it.” 

“Tt’s very beautiful,” assented Martin, and then, 
determined to stick to his point, “But you say she 
did not write?” 


“Write. No. Why should she write?” 


ARTIN asked, “But we are talking of 
Kathleen’s writing, are we not?” 

“No. I’m not.” 

“Well then what are we talking about? 
seem to have lost the thread of our discourse.” 

Bob hesitated. “It is a thing I’ve never dis- 
cussed with anybody,” he said diffidently. “I was 
thinking of Kathleen’s soul....It is, it has al- 
ways been her spiritual life that I admire and love 
and cherish. Perhaps I hardly knew it myself at 
first. It is not what Kathleen does, it is what she 
is, that matters. Writing or not writing is a mat- 
ter of no importance. Her great work is to live 
a life of self-restraint in the very Heart of Christ. 
No wonder you look surprised. At the time of 
our marriage I was a reckless selfish ungrateful 
sort of chap with very little soul of my own, but 
I had learned of its existence from your mother 
and I loved it in Kathleen. It always seemed to 
me the most interesting thing in the world and of 
late years I have set myself to watch over it and 
tend it as a gardener would a flower. You know 
how when you recognize a rose bud that will make 
a rose fit for the Flower Show you shelter and 
protect it, well—” 

“You shelter Kathleen from too much luxury 
ind self-indulgence?” suggested Martin. 

“That’s it,” replied Bob gratefully. “It is a 
fearfully difficult thing for me to explain especially 
to you. I never really meant to try. It seemed 
better to wait, to just go on for a few more years 
until no one can help appreciating Kathleen’s work 
—our life work, our ideal. ‘There is a good deal 
\f opposition to be lived down; this state of things 
was very hard for me to agree to. It would have 
been much easier to creep up into a corner and let 
her shine—the wife of a broken man—but 
Kathleen rightly said that would not be up to us. 
\nd her sweetness and patience and prayer must 
triumph in the end—and my prayers and my at- 
tempts at patience” honesty compelled him to add. 
“It is a wonderful thing to be united to one whose 
sanctity not only far exceeds my own but is of a 
kind which passes quite out of sight both in its 
heights and in its depths. She seems to me to be 
living on the threshold of the invisible world— 
singing at the very gates of Heaven.” 


FTER a pause he said “There was a lark—” 
“T know,” said Martin. 

“T never thought much—never had much time 
to think till then; —then there was more time than 
I had ever imagined possible and I thought about 
that lark. At first it seemed to be the voice of 
your mother comforting me, then it was Kathleen 
in her upward flight. A feather fell and I in- 
terpreted it as her literary work passed on to me 
because she must ascend. When I was sent back 
to England it really did turn out like that. For 
months I thought I should go mad. My nerves 
were all to pieces. The doctor told Kathleen I 
must be taken out of myself. She simply had to 
interest me in something somehow. She sprained 
her wrist and was not able to finish writing a 
review by the date promised, and so she begged 
me to do it for her. When the next volume ar- 
rived she had a headache and couldn’t read it and 
said wouldn’t I just glance through it instead. 
Later on she got me to tell her my most popular 
old yarns and she jotted them down and had them 
typewritten and illustrated and brought out by her 
own publisher. She never knew I saw through 
her little artifices. She led me on from one thing 
to another until at last I was really interested in 
reviewing books and writing stories and studying 
good literature, though all the time I knew that 
it was merely by way of directing my thoughts into 
another channel. Anyhow I gave that publisher a 
pretty piece of book—and you know the rest of 
that story.” 

Martin laughed. 


“T used to suffer from too great bodily activity, 


an incapacity for concentration, Well I’m learn- 
ing it now over the things I write. It is not for 
the mere sake of writing that I write, but because 
one must have some material upon which the 
spiritual can act. My literary work is only like 
physical exercises, just as hers was for Kathleen.” 
“TI suppose it was,” said Martin doubtfully. 
“There used to be a species of savagery about 
her you remember which had to be mastered. She 
was so untamed. She had an awful temper as a 
child, would fight and bite, and was so repentant. 
But she was always sane as so few of us are. She 
knew that her undisciplined nature could not sub- 
mit easily to the taming process of married life, 
finding it was a battic so to speak between her 
savage and her best self. And she couldn’t beat him 
on his own ground: when hounds were running full 
cry, the pace and the excitement, galloping horses, 
rough ground, steep declines—she had to let herself 
go; but at her writing table, pen in hand, her 
measured sentences, her restrained humor, never a 
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word too much, or a stress laid on the funny bits— 
then it was that she conquered her savage self. 

“You thought I took no interest in her literary 
success, and in a way I didn’t, not just as literary 
success. We never needed the money, and all the 
time I seemed to see her getting beyond it—as in 
fact she has done.” 

“And you are following on the way that she had 
so successfully gone,” suggested Martin. “One 
can’t help noticing that you take no more interest 
in your own successes than you did in hers. I see 


the most eulogistic reviews thrown to one side. 
Evidently it is not that you are writing for.” 


HEN with a smile Bob said, “The review- 
ers may say that I write capital stories, but 
I consider Kathleen herself to be my masterpiece.” 

Martin gave a sigh of relief, “It is such a com- 
fort getting all my doubts cleared up. I must 
confess I’ve worried about you and Kathleen.” 

“But is there any need?” asked Bob cheerfully. 
Martin, don’t you see there is no need? Kathleen 
is like a lark, she can’t go on or back but only up. 
And I am so thankful that my. crippled state helps 
her soul. She was always ahead of me out hunting. 
She would insist on keeping her place next to the 
huntsman. But now there is no question of 
equestrian speed, and I hope to catch her up with 
this old stump.” 

“T admire your pluck,” put in Martin. He 
longed to be able to show in some way his ap- 
preciation and sympathy and a tight grasp of the 
hand conveyed to his one-legged brother-in-law 
more than words could say. 

“Tf anyone had told me this would be my fate 
six year ago I should have simply said I couldn’t 
bear it,” admitted Bob. “I could never have got 
along without Kathleen’s help. There come times 
of terrible depression when one seems to misin- 
terpret every action and circumstance.” 

“Oh, don’t I know!” said Martin. 

“Well, this was Kathleen’s idea: to make our 
married life a success in spite of everything: to 
admit quite frankly that I should find my crippled 
state frightfully irksome and that she would have 
to practise immense unselfishness and patience. 

“‘That’s where her life work is so like Anna 
Maria Taigi’s’ Bob went on. “Notwithstanding 
every disadvantage, that saintly woman made her 
married life an absolute success; and I believe this 
to be also Kathleen’s destiny. Domenico was a 
very awkward man to live with but he never dis- 
covered until after her death that he had had a 
saint for a wife. Do read the accounts of her 
forbearance. What the world needs so tremend- 
ously at present is happy home life. The brave 
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woman who sets herself to make a success of her 
married life is doing the greatest work on earth. 
These new conditions of unlimited emancipation, 
this broader outlook of sex equality has made it 
difficult, almost impossible, for a strong intel- 
lectual ardent girl to accept the fetters of married 
life, the give and take, the bear and forbear recog- 
nized ‘as so necessary by our grandmothers.” 

“Tf one sees it like that,” said Martin tentatively. 

“How else can one see it?” answered Bob. 
“Fifty years ago home life might have been and 
probably was a very happy life. The twentieth 
century with its excitement, its rush and hurry and 
selfishness destroy the home.” 

“Ts it really as bad as that, old chap?” 

“‘Kathleen’s idea is that one must accept one’s 
state of life as one will accept purgatory—as a 
necessary purification. She quotes: “To the ardent 
lovers of a Crucified God to be able to suffer and 
even to suffer much isa thought full of joy, since 
it is to be capable of conformity to their Lord, 
such as Angels, who cannot suffer, might even 
envy them.’ ” 


ARTIN thought of Kathleen’s brave smile 

and of her radiant eyes. “Well may the 
Angels envy her!” he said. “And Bob, I'll tell 
you what, I envy you.” 

“Tt is growth,” said Bob, knowing that Martin 
was referring to his correspondence to Divine 
Grace, “and it is a beautiful thing the mutual help 
of two natures that understand and respect each 
other.” 

“You have come a long way,” Martin said, 
“but what I don’t yet see is how the perfection of 
your own personal life can be of any service to 
the world?” 

“The hidden life,” affirmed Bob without the 
slightest hesitation, “is the only really powerful 
life: the deeper the being the more intense and 
forceful are its radiations. It is only a heart ab- 
solutely united to God that can have any lasting 
influence upon mankind. You say you had always 
believed that Kathleen would be a great woman. 
Well, in her quiet, patient, self-sacrificing home 
life now, I feel she is.” 

Even as he spoke Kathleen appeared before them 
at the open window in the sunlight, smiling and 
saying she was so glad to be home again. Her 
countenance shone with intellectual beauty and 
nobility of spirit, and Martin could not fail to 
realize the atmosphere diffused by such a personal- 
ity. Truth forbade him to hesitate any longer and 
turning to his brother-in-law he said with all his 
heart: “Indeed she is!” 

(The End) 
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EASTER—ASH WEDNESDAY 


(1).—I should like to know why the date of Easter 
is movable and how the date is fixed each year. Has 
the first day of spring anything to do with it? Kindly 
publish the earliest and latest dates. 5t., Louis, 
Mo. 

(2).—How dces the Church know when Ash 
Wednesday comes each year?—M. C., Newark, N. J. 

The calendar that we use in every day life follows 
the solar year, that is the calculations are based upon 
the earth’s relation to the sun; the calendar that the 
Church uses in determining the date of Easter follow 
the lunar year, that is, the calculations are based upon 
the earth’s relation to the moon. We know from the 
Gospels that our Lord rose from the dead on the 
Sunday following the 14th day—the full moon day—of 
the month of Nisan. This full moon was the full 
moon that came after March 2lst, or the first day of 
Spring. And so, in order to celebrate the Resurrection 
at the same lunar time each year, the Council of Nice 
decreed that Easter should always be the Sunday 
after the first full moon following the vernal equinox, 
which is the beginning of Spring. Thus, this year the 
first full moon after the vernal equinox (March 21) 
is April 8; therefore the following Sunday, April 12, 
s Easter. The earliest date for Easter is March 22; 
the latest date is April 25. 

The date of Ash Wednesday is found in the follow- 
ing manner: begin with the Wednesday of Holy Week, 

e. the Wednesday before Easter, and count back 

ven Wednesdays. The seventh Wednesday is Ash 

‘ednesday. 


THE ESPOUSALS OF OUR BLESSED LADY 


I recall reading in a Catholic book that the Blessed 
Virgin was in a convent, and four or five men pro- 
posed marriage to her. It could not be decided which 
of the five should be her husband, and therefore, the 
priest ordained that God should decide, and instructed 
each of the men to place a flower on the altar and 
in the morning the one whose flower did not wilt 

hould be the chosen one. It happened that all the 
wers wilted except that of St. Joseph who was, 
herefore, chosen as the spouse of the Blessed Virgin. 
this correct, or, if not, what is the true version?— 

B. E., New York City. 

here is no authentic account of the espousals of our 
ssed Lady. There is, however, a tradition which 
on apocryphal writings, that is, writings of 
loubtful authority and authenticity such for instance 
is the supposed Gospel of St. James, the Pseudo- 
M itthew, The Story of Joseph the Carpenter, etc. 
he tradition of our Lady’s espousals based on these 
vritians is the following: The Blessed Virgin had 
een living in the Temple, where as a little girl she 
or been placed by her mother, St. Ann. Young 
is placed in the Temple by their parents remained 
sre only until they had reached a marriageable age. 
when our Blessed Lady became of age a number 
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of suitors of her own tribe—the Tribe of Juda—came 
forward, and among them was St. Joseph. The 
Hi Priest decided to leave the selection to God; 
and he placed the staffs of the suitors in a room of 
the Temple. On the following morning the staffs 
were examined and it was found that the staff of 
St. Joseph had blossomed into a lily. He therefore 
was chosen to be the spouse of the Blessed Virgin. 
The writings upon which this tradition rests have no 
authority; St. Jerome regards a on the whole, as 
dreams. But pious tradition has clung to the legend 
of our Blessed Lady’s espousals. Catholic art has 
adopted it; it forms the subject for one of Raphael’s 
paintings ; and St. Joseph is nearly always represented 
with his staff blossoming into a lily. 


gh 


MARIE OR MARY 


Is it all right to name a child Marie after the Blessed 
Virgin, or is the proper name Mary? Which of the 
three names would have to be written on the 
Baptismal Register?—M. B., West Hoboken, N. J. 


Although the proper English name is Mary, yet 
there is no reason why you should not give the child 
the French or Latin variation of the name. On the 
baptismal register the name is entered in Latin, 
“Maria”. 


GOD’S CHOICES 


1.—Can you kindly explain to me why out of the 
twelve Apostles, Christ chose Sts. Peter, James, and 
and John to witness His agony in the Garden? 

2.—Was Job’s prayer granted when he asked that 
his birthday should be blotted out of the year?—N. 
J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1.—We cannot explain why our Lord chose Sts. 
Peter, James and John, to witness His agony. God's 
choice oi certain men for certain works or certain 
favors is often a mystery to us. All we can say is that 
He has His own good reasons; He knows best. He 
may see some special fitness in the subject; or the sub- 
ject on his part may have pleaded earnestly in prayer; 
or the choice may be their reward of some little 
loving service done for God. Who knows? 

FA i words to which our correspondent refers 
are: “And Job said: Let the day perish wherein I was 
born, and the night in which it was said: A man child 
is conceived.” (Job 3:2/3). This is not a prayer but 
an expression of mourning over the sad lot of a man’s 
life upon the earth. As St. Thomas interprets it, it is as 
if one broken down by sorrow should cry out, Would 
that I had never been born, that I had passed directly 
from the womb to the grave! Of course, in these days 
after the institution of the Sacrament of Baptism 
by our Lord, that particular rhetorical outburst would 
be unseemly on the lips of a Christian. In principle, 
however, there is no sin in baring a broken heart to 
our heavenly Father and in telling Him just how we 
feel. For when some friends of Job rebuked the holy 
man in this matter and said to him: “Now the scourge 
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is come upon thee, thou faintest..thou art troubled. 
Where is thy fear, thy fortitude, thy patience?’ God 
Himself took up the defense oi Job..“and in all these 
things Job sinned not”. Even the Incarnate Son of 
God cried out in anguish from the cross, “My Gad, 
My God, why hast Thou forsaken Me!” 


NEGROES 


How did the Negroes come into existence?—M. 
O’B., New York City. 


All men now on this earth, Negroes included, are 
descendants of Adam and Eve: of this we are as 
certain as, humanly speaking, we can be; and for a 
Catholic to deny it would be the next thing to heresy. 
Accidental racial differences, such as color, very likely 
are due to long ages spent in certain climatic condi- 
tions, eating certain kinds of food, and other such 
causes. Negroes are not native to our Southern States. 
They were brought here from Africa, their native 
continent, and sold as slaves to our early Virginian 
settlers. Much has been said of the average low 
mentality of the Negro. But give our colored brother 
a chance. It is only a little over sixty years since he 
was freed from slavery. At that time there were four 
million Negroes, uneducated, helpless, untaught. Now 
there are eleven millions; and (for higher education 
alone) they have five hundred colleges and normal 
schools, forty four thousand Negro teachers, two 
million students; and they spend annually twenty eight 
million dollars on education. Give our colored brethren 
a helping hand whenever you can. Christ suffered 
and died for them as well as for yellow or white men. 


ABOUT SAINTS 


(1)—Do you know of a Saint Gunard? If so please 
give a brief resume of his or her life. I might add 
that the name is Norwegian. (2)—Was there ever a 
saint named Irma or Erma? Which of the two is 
the correct oe a Will you give a brief history of 
her life?—J. W. K., Braddock, Pa. 


(1)—There is a vias Gummar, but he was French 
and not Norwegian; perhaps Gunard is a variation. 
Saint Gummar was a knight in the court of Pepin, 
king of France. He married a lady of the court but 
after some years he obtained his wife’s permission to 
embrace a retired penitential life. He built himself a 
cell near his own house and lived there for nine years. 
He died in 774; his feast is celebrated on October 11. 
His relics are preserved in the collegiate church at 
Lierre. 

(2)—Irma or Erma are probably variations of 
Irmina. The spelling is a matter of personal taste. 
Saint Irmina, born in 662, was the daughter of King 
Dagobert I of Austria. She was betrothed to a young 
prince of the Merovingian race who died before the 
marriage could take place. Irmina retired to the con- 
vent of Oehren in the diocese of Treves. She sup- 
ported Saint Willibrord in his missionary work among 
the Frisians. She died at Weissenberg in Alsace on 
December 24, 708. Her body rests at Weissenberg. 
Her feast is kept on December 24; at Treves however 
it is celebrated on December 30. 


EXEMPTION FROM HEARING MASS 


How old is a man or woman supposed to be so as 
to be exempted from assisting at the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass?—C. M., Astoria, N. Y. 


All Catholics after having obtained the use of reason 
are obliged to hear Mass on Sundays and Holydays 
of Obligation. Old age of itself is no excuse from 
this duty; nor are old people exempted from hearing 
Mass. However there may be other reasons apart 
from their age that would dispense them from this 
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obligation. As a general rule those who through in- 
firmity are unable to attend to secular business are 
also excused from attending Mass. 


HENRY IV 


The Catholic Encyclopedia in speaking of Henry 
IV says: “After the dissolution of his marriage to 
Margaret of Valois by the Holy See he married Marie 
de Medici.” Why did the Church dissolve his 
marriage?—H. B. G., Oak Park, III. 


Henry IV of France was married by force to 
Margaret of Valois; at that time he was simply King 
of Navarre. This marriage was annuled by Pope 
Clement VIII in 1599 on the ground of physical im- 
potency. Henry subsequently married Marie de 
Medici, daughter of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 


MICHAEL NOSTRADAMUS 


Would you please give a short account of Michael 
Nostradamus, stating whether the prophecies attrib- 
uted to him are true.—J. M., New York City. 


Michael de Notre Dame, who assumed for his name 
the quasi-latinized form of Nostradamus, was born of 
Jewish parents at Remi in France, in 1503. He was 
for some time a practising physician and did excellent 
and self-sacrificing work at Aix and Lyons during the 
plagues. Later he took to astrology (at that time 
quite popular) and in 1558 he published a book of 
rhymed prophecies. Out of a whole book full of such 
astrological guesses, it is not to be wondered at that 
a few of them actually were verified. However, his 
prophecies concerning the downfall of Christ’s Church 
will never come true; against them we have the in- 
fallible word of God Incarnate. 

Christian Scientists see in Nostradamus a sort of 
fore-runner of Eddyism. Perhaps he was; it would 
be difficult for any modern fad or heresy to search the 


pages of history and not find some one who has had: 


the same fad or the same heresy centuries ago. 


LENT 


Our Lord fasted forty days in the desert. Ash 
Wednesday this year was February 25. Forty days 
from Ash Wednesday would be April 5, which this 
year is Palm Sunday. Easter Sunday is April 12, 
which makes the Lenten season 46 days. Why the 
discrepancy?—J. A. M., New York City. 


From Ash Wednesday to Easter Sunday there ar 
forty-six days, but Sundays are not included in th: 
Lenten fast. Therefore deducting the six Sundays, 
there are forty days of fasting left. The practice o 
observing a period of penance previous to Easter i: 
commemoration of our Lord's Passion dates back t 
the earliest ages of the Church, perhaps even to the 
days of the Apostles. But the manner of fulfilling this 
pre-Easter fast varied at various ages of the Church 
In the early days Easter was celebrated every Sunda; 
instead of every year as is now the custom; and i 
those days also every Friday was Good Friday. Late: 
there were fasts of seven days or of two weeks or 0! 
thirty-six days. Pope St. Gregory the Great determ 
ined the fast of forty days as we have it at present: 
fast which commences on Ash Wednesday but whic! 
does not include the Sundays of Lent. 


DOUBT ABOUT BAPTISM 


If one is in doubt whether he has been baptized 
and cannot find a record of his baptism, what shoul¢ 
he do about it?—E. D., Inwood, N. Y. 


He should be baptized conditionally. Let him 
consult a priest, explain the case to him; and he wi! 
do whatever is necessary. 

















© JESUS CRUCIFIED 


THE LESSON OF SIN 
T was about eight o’clock on the 
first Holy Thursday night when 
Jesus Christ with all His 
Apostles, save Judas, left the 
Supper Room in Jerusalem, 
went out through the Eastern 
gate of the city, crossed the 
ttle bridge that spanned the black torrent of 


the shadows, and, if we come up closely, we can see 
our Lord and hear Him quite plainly. He lies 
prone upon the earth, almost completely co. 12d by 
His long white robe. His arms are outstretched 
above his head, His fingers clutching the earth, His 
face pressed into the dirt. This is Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God. Yet He is moaning and sobbing. 
At times He writhes upon the ground as if in agony. 


Cedron, and stood at the 
foot of Mount Olivet. It 
is springtime. The moon 
is at its full. The slopes 
of Olivet are checkered 
with its white light and the 
black patches of the olive 
trees. On the lowest slope 
of the hill is a walled-in 
garden or private estate, 
where Jesus was accus- 
tomed to rest going to and 
from Jerusalem. At its 
entrance He asks eight of 
the Apostles to wait out- 
side; then with the chosen 
ree,—Peter, James and 
) @: i, He enters the garden. 
Since they have left the 
Supper Room, a strange air 
of dejection and forebod- 
ing has hovered over the 
little group. Their Divine 
Master has been unusually 
quiet and sad. Now as He 
enters the garden He leans 
heavily upon Peter and 
John and says to them in 
a low voice: “My soul is 








SIN ! ! 


“Sin!” exclaims the modern world, 
“Why, there’s no such thing as sin. 
Sin is an out-of-date term for human 
weakness, which is due to a variety of 
accidental causes, such as heredity, en- 
vironment, education, nerves, etc. To- 
day we do not call a mana sinner. We 
say that he has some sort of “complex,” 
for example, a sex-complex. We do 
not blame men for following their own 
instincts, or for wanting to have what 
we rightly call a good time.” 

In our newspapers we are confronted 
with daily accounts, and details, and 
even glorifications of sin. In the 
modern novel, and cinema, and theatre, 
sin is held up as something delightful, 
and even praiseworthy. It is smiled at, 
laughed at, even applauded. 

But, what did Jesus Christ, the Wis- 
dom of God and the Power of God, 
think of sin? What is the only true 
estimate of sin? What is your idea 
of sin? Is it Christ's idea? 








The knuckles of His hands 
show white in the darkness, 
and His fingers dig into 
the earth. In the quiet, 
the words come to us, over 
and over again, piteous in 
their pleading, “Father, if 
it be possible, let this 
chalice pass from Me.” 
What is it that can make 
the Son of God so weak 
with terror that He cannot 
stand upon His feet? 
What is it that can fill 
Him with such loathing 
that He writhes upon the 
ground in an agony of 
horror? 
It is the vision of sin. 
Christ had come to earth 
to take upon Himself the 
sins of the world. Now 
is the solemn moment when 
those sins are to be laid 
upon Him, when He, the 
all-pure Son of God, is to 
become the Man of Sin. 
“Him Who knew no sin,” 


says St. Paul, “He hath 


sorrowful even unto death.” A little later He says 
to the three: “Stay you here and watch with Me.” 
Then, going a few paces further, He sinks to His 
knees, and in the words of Saint Matthew and Saint 
Mark “falls upon His face flat upon the ground.” 

Let us come up closely now and watch our Lord. 
_ It is dark under the shade of the olive trees, but 
there is some reflection of moonlight from beyond 
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made sin for us.’ He became our scapegoa . 

It was, then, the sight of our sins which so 
unnerved and terrified the Son of God that He 
was unable to stand upon His feet, and which 
forced Him to the ground in an agony of terror. 
And it is these same sins that the world looks upon 
so lightly today. Which is the true estimate of 
sin? If the world is right, then Jesus Christ was 
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simply playing a part in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
and His Agony was only a ridiculous farce. But 
if the agony of Jesus Christ was not a farce, then 
sin must be what we are taught to believe it, the 
one great evil in the world, the evil that is the 
cause of every other evil, the one evil that will 
remain forever in the hell which it has created. 

Why does the world make such a sad mistake 
about sin? Because more and more the world is 
shutting out of its sight God and His Divine law. 
The world wishes to consider no laws but its own. 
Let men sin, if they will, but not in such a way 
that they will offend the world’s sense of good 
taste,—make a breach of etiquette. If men want 
to get drunk, let them not lie in the gutter, but 
let them hire a room in a hotel. If men wish to 
marry four or five women, they must not marry 
them all at one time; but they should get divorces, 
and marry them one after the other. If men want 
to steal, they should not hold up a wayfarer and 
appropriate his watch. ‘They must use their wits 
so cleverly that they may purloin millions, while 
still remaining respectably “within the law.” 

But St. John tells us in his Gospel, sin began 
with the devil. Satan was the first to sin, when he 
said, to God, “I will not serve.” We know also 
from Sacred Scripture that it was Satan who intro- 
duced sin upon the earth, when he tempted the 
first man and woman to follow him in his rebellion 
against God. And men, who, in their pride, will 
not serve God, are simply the followers of Satan, 
and repeating his cry of rebellion. So we see that 
sin by its origin and nature is devilish. It is the 
revolt of the creature against God, a casting off of 
God; and, if it were possible, sin would drag God 
Himself from His throne, and trample Him under 
foot. The father of sin is the devil, and those 
who deliberately continue to commit sin, are his 
followers. ‘They that follow him,” says St. John, 
“are of his side.” 

Yes, sin is devilish in its origin and its nature. 
And it is devilish in its effects. Just as sin trans- 
formed Lucifer from an angel of light into the 
hideous devil that he is, so sin transforms the soul 
from the image and likeness of God into the image 
and likeness of the devil. And if the soul is in 
the state of mortal sin when it leaves the body, it 
must go with Satan forever. 

If only the sinner could see his soul in sin, then 
he might be able to understand why Jesus Christ 
agonized at the sight of the sins of the world. 
Strange heart of man! We shrink from physical 
loathsomeness, from a body diseased with leprosy, 
from a putrid, decaying corpse. Yet we never 
stop to bring home to ourselves the fact that all the 
physical foulnesses and filthinesses of earth have 


been brought into the world because of sin, and are 
only a faint picture of the hideousness of sin itself. 
A body, decaying, because the soul which was its 
life has left it, is only a poor image of a soul in 
mortal sin, deprived of God, its life. 

The story is told of a saint who was accustomed 
to see his Guardian Angel walking with him. One 
day they passed a corpse decaying by the roadside. 
The stench almost overcame the saint. But the 
angel did not seem to feel it at all. After a litle 
while, they saw a young man coming towards them. 
He was dressed in the highest style of fashion, and 
very pleasing in appearance. But as soon as the 
angel saw him, he showed signs of the greatest 
abhorrence, and tried to get past him as quickly as 
possible. ‘The saint asked the angel why he was 
so distressed. The angel answered, “You thought 
the smell and sight of that corpse bad; but if onl 
you saw, as we angels see, the frightful state > 
that young man’s soul which is in mortal sin, y 
would have died of fright.” 

Many other instances of the same kind could be 
told. Some of the saints, like our own St. Paul of 
the Cross, perceived a horrible odor from the souls 
of those addicted to sins of impurity. Others, who 
asked to behold their own souls, while only in 
venial sin, almost died at the sight. And we our- 
selves can get some idea of what sin does to the 
soul from the faces and actions of those who are 
given up to sin. You remember, no doubt, the 
story of the artist who engaged a boy to sit for 
a picture of the Christ Child, and then, years later, 
when he wanted a most miserable and vile type of 
man to stand as a model for Judas, found that 
the man who most perfectly answered his wishes, 
was the same person who years before had been hj 
model of innocence and loveliness. And you nf 
too that the cause of the change was—sin. 

Would that God might allow some people to 
see their souls in mortal sin, and still keep them 
from dying at the sight! Would that He might 
let us understand what hell is like, so that we might 
know the evil of sin that created it! Would that 
He might make us realize how all the evils in the 
world are the result of sin! 

But there is one simple way of understanding 
what sin must be. It is by studying our Lord here 
in His Agony in Gethsemane. Here you will begin 
to understand what sin must be, when it forced the 
Son of God to the earth in an agony of loathing 
and horror. And when the devil tempts us to sin, 
and the world encourages us, let us look at Christ 
here in His agony. Remember, every sin of ours 
had a distinct and terrible place in that agony, be- 
cause Christ had to take them all upon Himself. 
Every time we sin, we add to that agony. 
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Our Mother 


Amy SCAMMAN 


Tf all the joys I know on earth 
Were promised me forevermore, 

I should not fancy this as Heaven 
With the greater joys it has in store 


On earth are many pleasant things 
I wish would never change or cease, 

But none so sweet as a mother’s love— 
Her kiss that fills my heart with peace. 


Yet, if I walk in the way she shows, 
One day I'll hear a sweet voice call, 
And mid eternal joys I'll find 
The fairest Mother of them all. 


Rash Judgments 


A man walking down a city street came in front 
of a taxidermist’s (stuffed-animal shop), in the 
window of which was an owl with other animals. 
“Well,” said he, “if I couldn’t stuff an owl better 
than that I would quit the business. The head 
isn’t set right, the poise of the body isn’t right, the 
feathers are not right, the feet are not placed 
right.” Before he could finish the owl turned his 
head and winked at him. The crowd laughed and 
the critic moved on. 

This story shows how it is quite possible some- 
times to be both “sure” and sorry. That is what 
frequently happens when we pass judgment on the 
motives or actions of others. 

We judge rashly when we allow ourselves to 
think evil of our neighbor without sufficient 
evidence. For some strange reason our minds are 
more inclined to think evil than good of others. 

Rash judgments are particularly mischievous be- 
cause of their effects. When you deliberately 
harbor unkind thoughts about a person you will find 
it difficult to speak or act kindly toward that per- 





son. And if the person is one of your own house- 
hold, you will find it hard to associate with such 
a one. We might prove that rash judgments are 
the chief cause of the sins against our neighbor in 
word, deed and omission. No doubt there have 
been men condemned to suffer the supreme punish- 
ment of the law who could trace their awful fate 
back to some wrong judgment stubbornly fostered. 
This stirred up in them such rage that they did not 
stop at taking the life of another. 

Which of us can boast that he was never caught 
in a rash judgment? How often have we been 
“sure” that some person was thinking ill of us or 
plotting harm against us! We were as sure of it 
all as was that critic of the owl. And as it was 
the glance of a bird that brought confusion upon 
him, so, how often have not the surprise and in- 
nocence in another’s face moved us to shame when 
we have “let go” and accused them. Let us strive 
rather to judge others mercifully—at least their 
motives. 

On April 30, three young men were electrocuted 
for murder. One of them, only 22 years old, gave 
this warning to boys: 

“Keep away from bad company. Love your 
parents, honor your father and mother. Abide by 
their wishes and remember always that it would be 
better to be a $10 a week clerk in a small store than 
be a notorious bandit. Whenever wrong ideas come 
to your head, think of your mother and father, and 
you will lose any such ideas. Your greatest friend 


is your mother and sisters. There is no love like a 
mother’s love.” 


Some ‘‘Howlers’’ 


Over in England they call any absurd definition 
a “howler” or a “bloomer.” Such are found most 
frequently in the compositions of schools and col- 
lege boys. A list taken from the “University 
Correspondent” will give our Juniors an oppor- 
tunity to judge whether they could have done better 
with their history, literature, grammar, etc. 


Martin Luther did not die a natural death, but 
was excommunicated by a bull. 





THE fT SIGN 


Shakespeare yrote tragedies, comedies and 
errors. 

Henry met Beckett on the altar steps, and 
severely massacred him. 

Richard II is said to have been murdered by 
some historians. 

Julius Caesar was renowned for his strength. 
He threw a bridge across the Rhine. 
Lloyd George was the Prime Mixture of 

England. 
People go to Africa to hunt rhinostriches. 


Your Vocabulary ° 


DEPRIVATION: The giving up of taking 
away of something desirable. Example: By de- 
priving herself of a penny at lunch for 102 days, 
a workingwoman has saved 8s. 6d. for the Liver- 
pool Cathedral fund. 

SUCCINCT: Brief and pithy. Ex.: “Don’t 
give up the ship” instead of “Do not relinquish the 
custody and control of the vessel.” —N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. 

ORIGINATE: To trace the cause or begin- 
ning. Ex.: The word Dad originated from Daid, 
the Irish word for father. 


VOCATION: A divine call. of cnc ft for 4 


special field of labor. 
to the China missions. 
PARASITE: A creature that lives on and gets 

its nourishment from.another living creature. Ex.: 

Big fleas have little fleas 

Upon their backs to bite ’em; 

Little fleas have lesser fleas, 

And so ad infinitum. 


Ex.: James has a vocation 


Let’s Cross Words Again! 


SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLE. 


QO 
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Did you find last month’s puzzle difficult? Perhaps 
this new one from Master George Dunphy of Phila., 
Pa. will be easier. George is an earnest worker for 
China and is anxious to get all our Juniors to be the 


same. We trust that all our Juniors will read George’s 
message: “CHINA NEEDS AID” and will get busy 
praying and saving. Remember, Juniors, that God 
will bless you for every penny you save for the 
Missions. 
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ACROSS 


The land where 

needy missionaries 

are. 

Must have. 

A long necked; long 

legged bird. 

What the mission- 

aries are trying to 

drive out of China. 
Once more; again; 
in a new manner. 
A girl’s name; a 
famous river in 
Siberia. 

Railroad, (abbr.) 
Your prayers and 
mites for the mis- 
sions in China. 
Latin for “and.” 
Metal used to print 
from. 

What you should 
strive to be. 

Adverb meaning 
“away.” 

What must be placed 
over i and j. 

Pound, (abbr.) 

Spanish for “faith.” 

Preposition meaning 
upon. 

In the year of Our 
Lord. (abbr.) 

An enemy. 

Unusual. 

Ounce, (abbr.) 

Road, (abbr.) 

Objective case of I. 

Conjunction mean- 
ing “provided that.” 


Ps Peer PS 


Smallest state in the 
Union. (abbr.) 

Third person, singu- 
lar, present indica- 
tive of the verb “to 
be.” 

He whom we must 
love above all 
things. 

Negative. 


DOWN 


A map. 

Name of a notorious 
King of England. 

Wrath: anger. 

Present time. 

Article. 

A north central state 
(abbr.) 

A snake-like fish. 

Mother of all the 
living. 

Takes dinner. 

A kind of rock used 
for roofing. 

What we breathe. 

Post office, (abbr.) 

An attempt. 

To be astonished. 

A pronoun. 

To give food. 

Fate. 

A noose. 

Let fall. 

Like; for instamce. 

Leave. 

Inside. 




















A Letter From Chenki - - - Heroism and Charity . 


A Letter From Chenki 


By FaTHER ARTHUR Benson, C. P. 


S Father Paul.was called to Shenchowfu 

during the absence of Father Dominic, I 

took care of Chenki and its missions. 
_ The journey from Supu to Chenki is usually 
made by the river, but on account of the bandits 
lined along all the river banks, no one could be 
persuaded to rent a boat for the trip. The journey 
had to be made over land. The thirty miles over 
the mountains was covered in two days. On any 
part of the road we might walk into a nest of 
bandits, but we did not fear as we had twenty- 
five soldiers to accompany us. - 

It was difficult on our first night in the 
mountains to find a place to rest. We succeeded 
after patient search in finding a Chinese family 

jilling to rent us a place for the night. I had a 
@..:: to myself and two of the soldiers took the 
other. That poor shelter was very welcome after 
our hard climb, and even the noise made by the 
tats did not prevent us from having a sound sleep. 

The last three miles of the journey had to be 
made without our body-guard, as the soldiers had 
no permission to enter the territory. Their 
Captain assured me there was no reason to fear 
since there was a large army less than the three 
miles distant. No bandits would dare to venture 
into that district. We proceeded on our way, and 
after completing the three mile pass found neither 
army nor bandits. Thank God, we were not 
molested. A man informed us that the bandits 
had been there only the day before but had gone 
up the river. Certainly God protects us in a most 
wonderful manner during these perilous times. 

Shortly before leaving Supu, I had the good 
fortune to visit the little mission of Chiao Chiang 
or “River Bridge.” On my way there I met « 


An Errand of Mercy - - - Gemma’s League 


detachment of soldiers. It was an anxious 
moment, for if they proved to be bandits, my 
journey would certainly be ended. They were a 
contingent of Western Hunan troops, and seemed 
to enjoy the spectacle of a foreigner, unaccom- 
panied, roaming through the interior wilds of 
China. 

Chiao Chiang, like many towns in central China, 
is as peaceful a little place as any country village 
in America. There are no large buildings, no 
factories, no street cars or automobiles, no bells 
or whistles; in fact, no noise whatever to disturb 
one except the frequent yelling of the Chinese 
peddlers and the ubiquitous firecrackers. 

There was one week last November, however, 
when the whole town changed its calm exterior. 
For seven days and nights the pagans held a 
celebration in honor of all the gods, both good 
and evil, but especially Buddha for his name 
seemed to be on every lip. Here and there large 
arches were erected and processions frequently 
passed from temple to temple, led and followed 
by bands of musicians, while the supply of fire- 
works day and night seemed well nigh inexhaust- 
ible. 

One of the most popular of the deities is the 
goddess of mercy. She is always represented as 
having many arms. In her temple the pagans 
gathered daily in great crowds, and clouds of 
incense filled the air. Some had their fortune told 
by the goddess. This is done by shaking a box 
of sticks until one falls to the ground at the feet 
of the goddess. A number on the stick corres- 
ponds to a page in a book beside the idol. One 
thus finds an answer to his inquiry. Around the 
pedestal of the statue were numerous thank offer- 
ings such as paper shoes, hats, clothes, eye glasses 
and other things. During the festive days no 
pagan would dare to sell or to eat meat, and every 
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MAY AND MARY! HELP ‘HE CHINESE TO 


KNOW OUR OWN HEAVENLY QUEEN. 





DINNER A LA CHOPSTICK 


one in the town, except the Christians, was taxed 
to defray the expenses of this idol worship. 

It may seem strange perhaps that evil spirits 
were also honored at this time. This is due to 
the belief that gods exist who are the authors 
of poverty, sickness, misery—misfortune of every 
sort. A pagan thinks he is taking no chances by 
paying his homage to both and tries to win the 
favor of one kind and stay the hand of the other. 
Here is an instance of the saying that “if man had 
no God, he would surely make one.” These pagan 
deities are certainly man’s creation, for their 
principal object is to cater to the various needs of 
this life. Such gods seem to have passions like 
human beings; they are quick to anger and can be 
easily bribed. 

There is however a strong belief in a future 
life, as can be seen from the worship of ancesters; 
but the next life is conceived as identical with our 
own. The pagan religion is earthly from start 
to finish. 

While I was at Chiao Chiang, one of the Chris- 
tians died. A delegation came to see me to ar- 
range for an elaborate funeral, because of the 
pagan celebrations and because a priest could be 
present. I made no objections to any of their 
plans, until they suggested that on the morning 
of the funeral I should celebrate Mass in the 
house of the deceased so that the pagans should 
see the grand burial service. We had as much 
pomp as possible at the home of the deceased, 
but no Mass there. After the obséquies, the 
coffin was placed in a large red van, decorated 
with colored paper and carried by sixteen men. 
Then came the Chinese band. Six boys came 


FATHER DUNSTAN THOMAS “UP” 


AN OLD LADY BUT STILL AN 

ACTIVE BUILDER 
next and their duty was to keep the fire-crackers 
going until the funeral was finished. The racket 
did not bother the musicians in the least. After 
the boys came, the Christians singing prayers and 
hymns, then the priest, and after him the relatives 
and friends of the family. A large number of 
pagans joined the procession. 

On the top of a neighboring hill, it did not take 
long to find a suitable place for the grave. It 
was dug about a foot deep, and after the usual 
prayers the coffin was placed in it, and a mound 
of earth placed over it. A large display of fire- 
crackers brought the funeral to a close. A small 
straw hut had been erected nearby to afford 
shelter to the men who for a month or two woul 
guard the grave from robbers. It is a frequen 
occurrence when graves are not guarded for 
ghouls to strip the corpse and sell the shrouds for 
a couple of dollars. Other graves were decorated 
with long pennants. On one of the streamers is 
the name of the deceased, whose soul, according 
to the Buddhist priests, wanders through space. 
The proper abode of the spirit is the body and 
unless the grave were marked the soul could not 
find its resting place. 

The day after the funeral was market day at 
Chiao Chiang. From far and near people came 
carrying their wares—clothes, buckets, chickens, 
pigs, eggs, fruits, vegetables—to sell. Market 
day is held every fifth day in the towns. There 
is pleasure as well as business on these days. 
The fortune tellers do a thriving business. By 
means of three coins they can forecast a happy 
or an unhappy future. Gambling is seen on all 
sides and much opium is sold. One strange 
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THIS IS OUR LADY’S MONTH—LET US 


FINISH BUILDING HER ORPHANAGE! 





article of commerce is a metal ring worn by boys. 
This ring resembles a necklace and is used as a 
protection against evil spirits. The pagans be- 
lieve there are evil spirits who steal the souls 
of boys. Sometimes earrings are added to de- 
ceive the spirits into thinking the boy is a girl. 

One day during my stay at Chiao Chiang, 
thirty soldiers entered the town and seized a 
wealthy pagan and hurried him off to the hills. 
They demanded five thousand dollars for his 
telease. While the man was being held for 
ransom, some of the brigands came into the mis- 
sion. I thought they were coming for me, but 
after a few minutes seeing the church they left 
without disturbing anyone. 

I am enjoying good health and never felt 
happier. The language is still part of my daily 
duties, but if the pagans struggle to master 

English for commercial reasons, much more 
@ ous we strive to learn Chinese for the sake of 

Our Crucified Savior. The following letter from 
a Chinese friend, who has been studying English 
two years, will perhaps give some idea of the 
difficulties an Oriental has with English. 

Dear Father Arthur: 

The time I left from you is not long but the 
feeling of thinking of you is very much. I hope you 
will be much pleasure in the new mission. I had 
promised in my last letter for you, to write to you, 
but I did not keep my promission, because I write 
so late till today. It is because I am so busy in 
moving from here to there I have no mind to write. 

was very sorry for having left from you. 

I was received by the introduction of the letter 
y you. As all positions are filled, he could not 
filled what he expects. I could not take words to 
sxplain my hearty thanks to him. 

I will be home in next month, but I suffered so 
1uch by traveling I will not move again in a short 
i I had to return with disappointment, but I 


VIEW OF KIENIANG WHERE FATHER KEVIN’S MISSION 


never disappoint, as a Chinese proverb said, “failure 
is the mother of success.” 

Now I stay here some days where I remain. If 
my brother be not removing, I shall go back; if he 
is going to remove, I would stay, though I like best 
to return. I have now no one to speak English. I 
just speak the words to myself, and it is not a little 
goodness for me. 

I just write to inform you of my traveling in this 
letter, the rest and further details will be in the next 
one. 

If I can get an answer out of you, I shall be very 
glad. 

Your sincere and obedient sen 
A. 


Heroism and Charity 
By FaTHER ERNEST CUNNINGHAM, C, P. 


N the following letter Father Ernest relates an 
incident which illustrates the selfsacrifice, 
zeal and charity of the missionaries in China. 

The missionaries here in Shenchowfu are all 
in good health. The language is becoming more 
and more familiar and in a couple of months we 
hope to be able to do our share in all the works 
of the mission. There is indeed very much to be 
accomplished, and everyone is eager to enter 
this vast field and to do all he can for God and the 
salvation of souls. 

Our Passionist rules are followed here just as 
in America, and the effects, though unseen at 
present, are being realized and bring many bless- 
ings on the missions. Let me say the same of 
all the prayers and good works being offered at 
home for the missions. 

Among the daily tasks here is the care of the 
sick. Diseases of every conceivable nature come 
to our gates. We need a large hospital. It seems 
to me to be the greatest need of the mission. 


ta 


IS LOCATED 
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PRAYER FOR CHINA DURING MAY: 


“MARY, SHOW THYSELF A MOTHER.” 
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CATHOLIC SCHOOL CHILREN IN OUR MISSION AT 
SCHENCHOWFU 


There are a number of cases that have to be 
turned away because we have not the means or 
convenience to treat.them. The Reformed Church 
Protestant has a big hospital in Shenchowfu and 
through this means can bring many to their way 
of belief. 

A couple of weeks ago, Father Cuthbert and 
myself were out for a walk. We came upon a 
poor beggar lying under a straw tent, apparently 
abandoned and dying from an ulcerous leg. He 
was only one of hundreds that are left to die like 
dogs. Father Cuthbert had him carried up to 
the mission and lodged him in a shed near our 
school. It was the best place we cculd find and 
far better than where he was. Each day Father 
Cuthbert went to attend him and cared for him 
as well as he could. None of us had the least 
idea of the heroic sacrifice it meant. One day 
Father Cuthbert did not feel well and asked me 
to care for the old man until he felt better. 

You can not imagine the sight that met my 
eyes. The man’s leg was actually rotting away 
and the smell was terrible. I never met such a 
case in my life; I do not believe it could be worse. 
When I got back to the house, I asked Father 
Cuthbert how he ever stood it. He simply replied 
that he had to steel himself to it." We decided 
the best thing would be to have the leg amputated, 
and arranged to have this done at the Protestant 
hospital. 

The man was moved accordingly and all 
arrangements were made for the operation. What 
was our dismay when we learned that the poor 
fellow died after his removal to the hospital. His 
death did not trouble us as much as the fact that 
he died without baptism. Though Father Cuth- 
bert patiently and almost continuously instructed 
him in the teachings of our Lord, the man refused 
to accept Christianity or baptism. 


I sincerely hope that when the Sisters arrive 
here, we will be better able to take care of such 
cases. Our school has just reopened for the 
winter season. The pupils number about one 
hundred. This is considered a good beginning. 
We expect Father Kevin here in a few days. He 
is coming down with an army of ten thousand 
soldiers, which is on its way to the front. 

Keep up your prayers for us and for the souls 
of these people. You can be missionaries in the 
real sense of the word by your prayers. It is 
prayer that will call down divine mercy and saving 
grace on these poor men, women and children, anc 
open their hearts to receive the truth. 


An Errand of Mercy 


By FatHEeR ANTHONY Ma oney, C. P. 





ET me tell you of a recent trip through 
L Shenchowfu. I refer to a mission of mere { 


Several of us went out to distribute smal! 
slips of paper among the poor. These slips were 
to be brought to the mission the next day, the 
eve of the Chinese New Year, where they would 
be redeemed in money. Each slip was worth 
400 cash, about ten cents in American money. 
It sounds like a ridiculously small alms, but with 
this amount the poor could get rice, oil and salt 
for ‘the New Year—which meant a real celebra- 
tion for them. 

Father Theophane and myself went out to- 
gether. We were to cover that part of the town 
which lies in a valley quite a distance from the 
mission. We had no sooner passed out of the 
gate than many hands were stretched out with 
the cry Go Yao, which means “I want.” Evident- 
ly some ahead of us had been giving out slips 
and the news spread. We had to pass these poor 
people and go straight to the district assigned col 
us. It was raining slightly, so the streets had a 
nice thin coat of mud. At every step forward, 
there was a tendency to slip back two. Afte: 
walking half an hour we reached our district. 

But now we were up against another difficulty. 
Neither of us could claim great skill in speaking 
Chinese. Our command of the language was 
indeed meagre. Most of the poor we were seek- 
ing were inside their houses and we did not know 
just how to reach them. Nearly all the houses 
looked alike to us. We did not relish the thought 
of entering some house and-after slaughtering the 
Chinese language a while have to be told it was 
the home of a well-to-do merchant who did not 
need alms. Many houses looked poor enougih. 
but still we hesitated. 

After walking around for a short time, we met 
a little girl whom we thought needed help and 
we gave her one of the papers. When she under- 
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‘> qo we fortunately met an unknown pagan who 





THE MISSIONARIES ARE 


GRATEFUL 


FOR YOUR EASTER REMEMBRANCES. 





stood its value, she ran quickly into her house 
and soon returned with her mother who thanked 
us generously. On inquiry, we found out that 
this poor woman had quite a household to feed. 
We gave her three of the papers. The little girl 
by this time had spread the news and we had 
quite a crowd around us. A boy brought us to an 
old blind man and to another house where the 
man was insane but not violently so. A group of 
women came to us to tell us their troubles. A 
machine gun they say can spit lead at a terrific 
rate, but I doubt if it could surpass the flow of 
words from these women. I acted as though 
Father Theophane were my spokeman, just look- 
ing wise and letting him do all the talking for us. 
What else could I do? After those women fired 
their first broadside I knew I was conquered. 
When we succeeded in getting on our journey 


urned out to be a genuine Good Samaritan. We 
xplained to him the object of our trip and asked 
nim if he would kindly point out some of the poor 
for us. He assented most willingly. We thought 
ne would show us around for about half an hour. 
jut no; for three hours he walked with us up and 
down, in and out of dirty narrow streets and alleys: 
As Father Theophane remarked, we saw parts of 
Shenchowfu that we never knew existed. This 
man must have been out on an errand of charity 
himself, as he was carrying a small bag filled with 
coppers which he distributed among the poor. 
One would take our guide for a member of the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, because he knew so 
much about the poor and they seemed to know 
him pretty well. With his help we travelled 
quickly and visited the entire north side of the 
‘ity along the walls down to the banks of the 
river. 

Some of the living conditions we saw baffle 
description. We found one poor man living in 
a room just about big enough for him to get into 
it. _He was lying on a dirty ragged cotton pad, 
or rather what had once been a pad, for in several 
places straw replaced the missing parts. There 
was no door but only a curtain of rags to keep 
out the biting wind. He had no fire and only a 
few thin rags for covering. Everything spelled 
poverty and dire want. God alone knows how 
much our little alms meant to him. In the court- 
yard of a temple we discovered a colony of beg- 
gars. They were living in flimsy shelters built 
from odds and ends that they had picked up 
around the city. Their rags scarcely covered 
them, and we wondered how they could stand 
such cold weather. 

If American Catholics, so notable for their 
kindness and generosity to the poor, could have 
Seen the destitution and misery that confronted 
us at every step, their “stringless gifts” would 


pour over here to relieve these poor people, at 
least in some measure, from their spiritual and 
temporal degradation. The widows, the sick, the 
afflicted, the crippled, the aged, the helpless little 
children live here in almost impossible conditions. 
Just one trip of this kind suffices to convert one 
into a zealous apostle for the conversion of China. 

We became so absorbed in our task that we 
never noticed the lapse of time. At half past 
twelve our guide brought us to his home for 
dinner. We were rather hungry after our long 
tramp through the cold rain and were strongly 
tempted to accept his kind invitation. But the 
thought of manipulating a pair of chopsticks 
deterred us from taking dinner. We contented 
ourselves with a cup of tea, which of course was 
without milk or sugar. We could not help but 
notice the light meal taken by our host. It was 
surprising to see him eat any dinner, as the 
Chinese usually take only two meals a day. A 
bowl of rice with a piece of meat not much larger 
than a silver dollar was placed before him. There 
was one little boy who also got a bowl of rice for 
his dinner. He came over to his father who cut 
off a piece of the meat and gave it to him. 
Another child came over to him and looked at 
him as much as to say: “Give me some.” He 
got one tiny bit, about enough for a squirrel, and 
that was all. The women of the household did 
not eat while we were there. 

When the meal was finished, our host started 
off again with us and this time brought us to the 
main street. You never saw such a swirling mass 
of humanity. New York may complain at times 
of congested traffic, but I venture its crowded 
streets can not compare with this place. On this 
street we saw a beggar with no clothing except 
a pair of breeches, his left leg amputated, rolling 
up the street wailing for alms. His body was 
covered with the black mud. There were other 
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HAVE YOU PROCURED ANOTHER FRIEND FOR CHINA IN 


A NEW SUBSCRIBER? 





beggars along the way who had deliberately 
slashed themselves to excite pity. They were a 


horrible sight with blood streaming down their 
faces. At half past one our slips of paper gave 
out, so we said goodbye to our guide and returned 
to the mission, weary after such a tramp but 
happy beyond measure with the thought of the 
good we had been able to do. 

The scene next day at the mission gate would 
have melted a heart of stone. It was raining 
hard, one of those cold raw days peculiar to 
Shenchowfu. Through the cold and the wet the 
poor came, some without even the scant protection 
of straw sandals and scarcely one of them with 
any kind of protection from the rain. But all of 
them had a smile and a word of thanks, and many 
of them must have thought that Christian charity 
was more than mere talk. 

Father Cuthbert on his trip found a man sick, 
starving, and dying. He brought him up to an 
old building we have purchased recently for a 
school. I would be afraid to send you a picture 
of the place the old man is in, lest you might 
think we did not give him proper shelter. Father 
Cuthbert brings him food and medicine every day. 
It is the beginning of a hospital and this old man 
is our first patient. May God grant that soon we 
will have a place for the aged and sick like they 
have in other parts of China. When I mention 
hospital, don’t picture a fine building; all we ask 
for is four walls and a roof and some beds for 
equipment. A modern hospital is much to be 
desired, because so many of the sick and afflicted 
come to us. But such a project seems impossible 
at present, and we would be more than satisfied 
with a place to relieve the cases that come to 
us every day. 

We are still plugging away at the Chinese 
language. It looks like a terrible thing at the 
beginning but now it is not half bad. I am not 
saying it is easy, but all of us are showing signs 
of progress. We are trying to master both spoken 
and written Chinese. At times we try it out on 
the youngsters and when they answer the words 





‘ have had only ten hours of it this year. 


come out like a thunder shower. The Chinese 
may be slow in some things, but you ought to hear 
them talk. I think they break a record every time 
they open their mouths. In speaking and eating 
the Chink proves himself a speed artist. 

The sun shines bright in my old Kentucky 
home, but it never shows up around here. We 
Keep up 
the prayers for the missions. There is great work 
to be done here and we do need your help. 

A common threat’ with pagan women is to 
commit suicide. For them it is the only means 
of bringing their husbands and mothers-in-law 
to reasonable terms. One of the missionaries tells 
us of a case where the offended woman of the 
house cut the sulphurous tips off a box of matches 
and scattered the headless matches about the 
room. Ona plate near by was a number of Poppy 
seeds split open,—this told a deadly tale. 
contents of a bottle of poisonous perfume het 
apparently been swallowed. The husband on 
returning home found his wife stretched out upon 
the floor apparently lifeless. It was only by such 
means she succeeded in winning her point. 
Woman here certainly need the help of Christ’s 
teaching. She will never take her rightful place 
until she has learned the love of Christ and honors 
the Blessed Virgin Mary as her model and pro- 
tector. 


Gemma’s League 


During March the following prayers and good 
works were offered for the missions and Mission- 
ary Priests and Sisters in China. 


Spiritual Treasury 

Offerings of “the 
Precious Blood 

Visits to Our Lady 

Beads of Seven Dolors 

Ejaculatory Prayers 

Hours of Study 

Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, 
Charity 

Acts of Zeal 

Prayers 

Various Good Works 


Masses said 

Masses heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed 
Sacrament 

Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 

Sacrifices, Sufferings 

Stations of Cross 

Visits to Crucifix 
Beads of Five Wounds 
Rosaries 


6 
55,395 
33,637 


83,436 
398,681 
18,904 
188,009 
37,095 
120,739 
29,689 
54,691 


747,684 
49,327 
47,129 

8,289,224 

472,312 

117,710 


89,984 
905,510 
375,774 
355,116 











“Restrain Not Grace From 
INDLY remember MARGARET FLYNN 


in your prayers and cue 
good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased 
relatives and friends of 
our subscribers. 


MOTHER ST. GERVASE 

MARY WHITE 

‘en Cita Sees 

LEO CULLIN 

ULIA DELANEY 
ICHAEL BLUETT 

BRIDGET EHLINGER 

MARY LANE 

MARY F. FLYNN 

WILLIAM J. FLYNN 











ANDREW J. 
K M. FLYNN 


FRAN 

WILLIAM F. FLYNN 
MAY F. FLYNN 
ELIZABETH FLYNN 
MARY E. TRACY 

ee ys da SHERIDAN 


ROSE F. HEINZELMAN 


”» . | 
The Dead.” (Ect. 7, 39.) | 
Y MISS NOLAN | 
MRO TZGERALD CATHERINE M. BAILEY | 
MRS. M. LYNG ELIZABETH TAGGART 


MARY PREDERGART, UINN 
FRANK MULLIGAN Patiitix McDERMOTT 
. BAHR MRS. VAIL 


JOHN DS RARON 

ROSE M. TORMEY 
MARY, LS SMI ITH 

W q 
MARGARET ECLAUGHLIN 


M* their souls and | 
the souls of all the || 





faithful departed, through 
the mercy of God, rest | 


FLANNERY in peace. Amen. 
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AUXILIUM. Compiled by a Sister of Charity. 
Frederick Pustet Co., New York. Price: $1.00. 


The prospects for this excellent little book are very 
.bright because of the need it answers and the 
thoroughness and simplicity with which it answers 
hat need. Dogma is the intellectual sidé of the 

nurch; ritual is her actual, external side: the 

ctrines in the catechism are the thoughts of the 
Church, what she thinks and what she knows can be 
believed with certainty; the ceremonies of the Church 
are the actual carrying out of those thoughts in loving 
worship of God. Everyone is more impressed by 
what a person does than by what a person thinks; 
and yet while much attention, recently, has been given 
to the teaching of catechism, little effort has been 
made in the way of instruction in the Sacred Liturgy. 

With little children the task might seem too ambiti- 
ous; yet hardly so, if rightly undertaken. At least, 
parish priests could instruct their altar boys in the 
beauty and prayerfulness, as well as the mechanics, 
of their functions. It might prove a wholesome 
remedy for the proverbial lack of reverence in many 
altar boys. Above all, our intelligent young men and 
young women in high schools and colleges can ap- 
preciate not only the solidity of the Church’s doctrines 
but also the grandeur and devotion of her worship. 

It was this latter class especially that the Compiler 
had in mind in preparing this booklet; and for such, 
or for any intelligent Catholic or even for a non- 
Catholic, this little book is all that its Latin title 

iplies. The rites of the Sacraments are given, with due 

ominence to the Holy Mass. The Mass for Corpus 
Christi is given entire, as is also the Mass for the 
Dead and the Nuptial Mass. To many of the laity 
the prayers will be a revelation as well as a help to 
appreciate the Sacraments. The Scriptural texts 
placed before and after each rite are a stimulant to 
intelligent devotion. The dozen or so beautiful full- 
page cuts are as appropriate as they are instructive 
and devotional. Besides the Sacraments, other cere- 
monies of special interest to the laity are given, with 
several of the great hymns of the Liturgy, as well as 
daily prayers—all in Latin and English, the two 
versions carefully spaced on opposite pages. 

The book is highly recommended by the late Arch- 
bishop Moeller of Cincinnati; and Father Cain, S. J., 
sees in it an admirable introductory course in 
ecclesiastical Latin —C. S. 


CHRISTCHURCH. By Robert P. Tristram Coffin. 
Thomas Seltzer, New York. Price: $1.25. 


Lovers of select poetry will derive pleasant pastime 
from the reading of Christchurch. This unostentatious 
little volume contains a collection of verse that charm 
with their grace of style and nobility of theme. The 
metre scans in smoothly flowing cadence, the beauty 
of expression pleases, the simple presentation of virtue 
attracts. It has the value of touching close to medita- 
tion. Throughout is struck a quaint religious cord, 
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which in a measure resembles the hymns of the Roman 
Breviary. In fact so monastic is their tone that they 
may have been inspired in the shadows of Lindisfarne 
where, as we read: 

“Holier men served God those days 

And nearer heaven wound their ways.” 


But far from the thought-provoking silence of the 
cloister were they penned. The paradox of poetry is 
upheld when we are assured “they were mainly written 
in the muddy trenches, while their author was a 
lieutenant of artillery in the A. E. F.” This circum- 
stance speaks highly in favor of Mr. Coffin’s 
imaginative ability, an indispensable asset of the real 
poet. Leaving to the poetaster to depict the grue- 
some scenes of war—fit fuel for the fires of Armistice 
Day—he has selected subjects that outlive the feverish 
excitement of the World War. Amid the slaughter 
and carnage of the battlefield, only a poet born could 
maintain the peace of soul requisite to sing such songs 
as “The Bees of God”: 


“The honeybees are slower 
On wings that go like light 

Than aimless babies bringing home 
God for our delight.” 


While it is difficult, from his verses, to determine 
the religious affiliation of the author, this production 
is Catholic in many respects. His delicate treatment 
of the Mass, and of our Blessed Lady, is worthy of 
the fervent convert-poet, Joyce Kilmer. An instance 
from his “Caedmon” will suffice: 

“On flagstoned aisles where windows high 
Mullioned with clouds of a summer sky 
Let in the sunlight on the Mass, 
Carpeting where Christ’s feet would pass.” 


Christchurch is a contribution to our library of 
wholesome, judicious reading. There are deficiencies, 
but these are lost in the generous, sincere, very human 
spirit of the entire volume.—C. C. 


THE LIFE OF CORNELIA CONNELLY. By 
a Religious of the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. Price $2.50 net. 


The need of a second edition of the Life of Cornelia 
Connelly, Foundress of the Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus is a splendid tribute to the venerable Mother. 
This abridged edition of 260 pages is a decided im- 
provement on the original bulky volume. By a judici- 
ous process of elimination, events of purely local 
interest have been omitted, to knit more closely the 
extensive experiences of an arduous life. The result 
is a happy one. Told in a pleasing style, the life of 
this remarkable woman reads like a romance. 

Cornelia Peacock, the gifted daughter of a prom- 
inent Protestant Philadelphia family marries Pierce 
Connelly, a young Episcopalian clergyman. Affianced 
by grace as by nature, the sympathies of these sincere 
souls are intensified by their simultaneous conversion 
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to the Church. Amidst the first fervor of their 
nascent faith, comes the welcomed arrival of the little 
one, filling the cup of domestic happiness to the brim. 
Scarcely however has the young wife supped of its 
sweets, than the cup is dashed from her lips. With 
the enthusiasm of the convert, Pierce Connelly fancies 
himself divinely called to the holy Priesthood. Rather 
than withstand the Will of God in his regard, the 
devoted wife and mother sacrifices all, and enters the 
convent la Trinita dei Monti at Rome, taking the vow 
of chastity required in such a procedure. 

At this juncture Cardinal Wiseman singles out 
Cornelia Connelly for a work dear to his heart, the 
educational improvement of the young women of 
England. With a humble submission she heeds his 
request. With time, aspirants join her, and the under- 
taking flourishes. Pierce Connelly. with characteristic 
vacillation, poses as superior of the infant foundation. 
Thwarted in this unwarranted usurpation, he bitterly 
reviles the Cardinal. Enraged by the Cardinal’s stand, 
as by Mother Connelly’s loyalty to the prelate, Pierce 
Connelly apostatizes from the Catholic faith. The 
heart of this valiant woman bled for her unhappy 
h sband, and for the children in his keeping. As gold 
is tried in the fire, so was she tried in the crucible of 
sufferings. She emerged a worthy instrument for the 
foundation of the illustrious Society of the Holy Child 
Jesus. In turn Protestant and Catholic, wife and 
religious, mother of natural as of spiritual children, 
Cornelia Connelly might well be the creation of an 
author’s imagination. But her solid spirituality, sober 
mysticism, and unshaken trust in Divine Providence 
are of heavenly origin, the creation of God Himself. 

Apart from the personality of Mother Connelly, the 
book is of value for its practical points on Pedagogy. 
While sketching the history of the Society, the author 
presents the .ound methods of education employed 
by the Sisters in the classroom. Avoiding the ex- 
treme of developing the social side of the child’s 
nature to the detriment of his individuality, or visa 
versa, the daughters of Mother Connelly have struck 
the happy mean productive of such good results. The 
thorough treatments given to this subject will make 
the book of special interest to our teaching Sisters. 
To all, regardless of state in life, it will prove delight- 
ful reading.—C. C 


HISTORY CURRICULA. By the Sisters of St. 
Agnes. Macmillan Co., New York. Price: $.80. 


The purpose of this little book is thus stated in the 
preface: “This study in American history was written 
for the non-competitive program of the Knights. of 
Columbus to encourage investigation into the origins, 
the achievements and the problems of the United 
States; to interpret and perpetuate the American 
principles of liberty, popular sovereignty and govern- 
ment by consent; to promote American solidarity; and 
to exalt the American ideal.” 

The introduction by Very Rev. Patrick’ J. Mc- 
Cormick, Professor of Education at the Catholic Uni- 
versity and Dean of the Catholic Sisters’ College is 
a scholarly expose of the value of the principle of 
correlation in education. 

History Curricula, as the name implies, is a frame- 
work outlining American history for the eight grades 
of the primary and grammar school. The opening 
pages dwell on the importance of the study of history 
and show its relative importance in the various pages 
of social and civic life. The successive school grades 
are enumerated and suitable subjects suggested for 
each. The author lays great stress on the necessity 
of a good teacher for the study of history. ; 

The second part of the book consists of a series of 
charts outlining a course of study for each of the 
eight grades. A list of topics, useful both for recita- 


tion and written work is assigned for each grade and 
at the end of each list is found a “teachers’ list” and 
a “pupils list” of helpful reference books. The sub- 
jects are suited to the capacity of the child and range 
from Longefellow’s Hiawatha for the first grade to 
the Catechism of Catholic Education published by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference for the 
eighth grade. 

The third section of History Curricula explains 
several methods of teaching history and is very in- 
structive. This is a very thorough little book and 
should be of great assistance to the teachers in our 
parochial schools. It will give them new ideas o: 


the study of history and enable them to impart their 
own knowledge of it to their pupils in a more interest- 
ing way. 

A bibliography containing books on method and 
supplementary 


books for 
volume.—N. 


JESUS COME TO ME. John P. Daleiden Co, 
1530-32 Sedgwick St., Chicago, Ill. Price: per dozen 
$0.45; per hundred $3. 50. 


This is a new prayer book for children. It is 
booklet of forty-eight pages, bound in flexible paper 
cover. The simple prayers contained in it are arrange 
for the purpose of meeting to the capacity the child 
mind. All the essentials of the larger prayer books 
are found init. It has been produced by the publishers 
at a low price so as to be easily replaced in case of 
loss or wear.—M. M. 


THE CATHOLIC TEACHER’S COMPANION. 
By Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M., Cap. Benziger 
Bros., New York. Price: $2.75. 


“The Catholic Teacher's Companion” is a fitting 
title for this volume. Yet the convent librarian will 
hesitate before shelving it with “Ascetics” or “Arts and 
Sciences”. It is a blending of pedagogy and asceticism. 

For one desirous of obtaining an insight into the 
life of Catholic religious teachers, it will furnish an 
exact idea of what such a life should be. To our 
3rothers and Sisters its perusal will be the source 
of much inspiration, encouragement, and instruction; 
for in it they will find their ideals attractively por- 
trayed, their problems skillfully elucidated, and thei 
trails sympathetically treated in a popular appealin 
style. 

The book is divided into four parts: The Teacher, 
her character and calling; Moral and Religious Ed- 
ucation; Intellectual Education; Schoo! Management 

Exceptionally fine chapters are “Harmonizing the 
Religious Spirit with Professional Demands,” “The 
Way to the Pupil’s Heart,” “Keeping Physically Fit,” 
“The Teacher's Reward,” “Interest and Attention in 
the School Room,” “The Art of Questioning,” ‘Story 
Telling,’ “Letter Writing,” and “Cheerfulness.” 

The intrinsic worth of all this practical material 
for religious teachers is increased by the physical 
make-up of the volume.—S. 


SISTER MARY MARTHA CHAMBON. Trans- 
letion by the Sisters of the Visitation of St. Louis. 


reading completes the 


This sketch is contained in a brochure of sixty-two 
pages. Readers of THE SIGN were favored with a 
brief description of the life and mystical experiences 
of this privileged soul in a recent issue. Through her 
our Lord especially urged the devotion to His Five 
Wounds. Those who were impressed by the tender 
and illuminating colloquies by which the Savior re- 
veals the motives of His Passion and its efficacious 
application to the present needs of the Church, the 
world and of individual souls, will be pleased ae have 
the record of those colloquies and the —, of Sister 
Martha’s life in this convenient form.—V. 
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We print here a list of Benefactors of our Missionaries and their Missions. 


CIRCLES: Eucharistic Circle, $10; Father Godfrey 
Circle, $6.20; Gemma’s Circle, $8.78; Holy Cross 
Circle, $100.; Holy Cross Missionary Society, $1; 
Holy Souls Circle, $8.; Maria Devota Circle, $2 
Passionist Missionary Club, $5.75; St. Aloysius 
Circle, $8.10; St. Cecilia Circle, $5.; St. Joanna 
Circle, $2.50; St. Joseph Circle, $5.28; St. Louise 
Circle, $2.50; St. Paul of the Cross Circle, $100.; 
St. Peter’s Circle, $5.; Vincent Strambi Circle, $40.; 
St. Ann’s Circle, $299. 00. 

a “a Angeles, C. B., $50.; Pasadena, L. M. 
F., $5.21. 
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(For lack of space some donations are omitted from this list) 














“Il Have Built a House for Thy Dwelling.” 6 kings 8/13. 


UR Missionaries in China 
have been asking for 
Chapels. With the coming of the 
thirteen new missionaries even 
more chapels will be needed. To 


HOSE who cannot give the 
price of a Chapel are 
requested to contribute what they 
can afford to our Chapel-Fund. 


ERE are the names of some 
Chapels which we expect 
to build shortly. In sending your 
donation just say that it is for 
this or that Chapel or for the 





start a new Chapel $500. is 
necessary. To finish and furnish 
it requires $500. more. 


UNDOUBTEDLY, some of our 
readers can afford to build 
a Chapel. Jt can be naid for in 
installments on terms to suit your ent een 
own convenience. Those who St. Michael $165.00 
give $500. are considered the St. Joseph....................... $209.00 
builders of the Chapel and have St. Patrick $180.00 
the right to name it. Sead of the 


war a privilege it is to be Cross non - $200.00 
able to erect a house of God St. Gabriel 

where the Holy Mass will be St 

offered and the Sacraments Little Flower 

administered and the Grace of pee for Christ's 

our Lord imparted! What more Te SPRGS Wil COM 

fitting memorial in honor of your in gory hr oiedietgger 


: you can in honor of 
deceased parents, relatives or His Blessed Mother. 
friends! 


Our Lady’s 
Orphanage 


Orphanage. 


N making such a donation you 
Our Chap els I are honoring God, Our Lord, 


the Blessed Virgin or the Saint 
for whom the Chapel will be 
named. 


FOR the sum of $100. you can 

add to the list of titles. Here 
is a splendid way of proving your 
love and gratitude to your 
Heavenly Patron. 


yo are kindly asked to se 
us something for this fu 
as soon as possible so that we 
shall be able to carry out our 
building program. 

Please address your donations to: 


PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
. Care of THE SIGN 
WEST HOBOKEN, N. J. 


Holy Trinity 
Sacred Heart 
Our Mother of 





$6,720.90 











PLEASE GIVE NOW! THE MISSIONARIES’ NEEDS ARE PRESSING. 





GOOD thing to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They 
are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them 
you will probably not miss. 
This is a sort of painless giving. 
If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which 
you make the sacrifice. Self- 
sacrifice money has a double BANK IS FILLED, 
value: it has a certain buying WRAP IT SECURE- 
power and it surely carries a LY AND SEND IT 
blessing. Which do you want, TO US BY REGIS- 
—the Box or the Bank? You TERED MAIL. 








A MITE BOX WILL 
HOLD ANY KIND 
OF MONEY. WHEN 
Et AS FILLED; 
BREAK IT OPEN 
AND SEND US THE 
CONTENTS IN 
CHECK OR MONEY- 
ORDER OR CASH. 


A DIME BANK 
HOLDS DIMES. 
ABOUT FIFTY OF 
THEM. WHEN THE 

















THE SIGN 
West Hoboken, N. J. 
Reverend Fathers: 


Dime Bank 
Mite Box 
Please send me a Dime Bank and Mite Box. 


RN ET SE SA CE ae eee ERE eT 





Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 




















res 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION A 
OF k Accounts 


Kighland Trust Company! Boa]; 1 Per Cent loterest 
of Nem Jersey an ing aid on Special Accounts 

r. Summit Avenue and Demott Street 
AT TRANSFER STATION House 
WEST HOBOKEN. N. J BUSINESS FIRMS 


t Close of Business, December 31, 192 of Merit I . DUAI . A( icing 


TIALLY INVITED 





RESOURCES 
| Stocks and Bonds. $2,356,988.08 
| Mortgages . 1,391,291.55 
5 and Bills Pu se 709,347.96 
king a 85,241.22 
rniture and F ixtures S 1.00 
on Hand and 
Due from Banks. 280,931.72 
1ed_ Interest 36.120.51 OUR 


$4,859,922.04 FRIENDLINESS 
AND 
$300,000.00 | HELPFULNESS 


ind Profits 189.565.78 


4.370 356.2 OUR PATRONS 














LIABILITIES 


AV ARIE 
$4sso92204 | 4 VALUABLE 
ASSET NO? 

‘unds are kept separate from the ya 
assets of the Company LISTED 














Benziger Brothers oe Publications 
NOW renee 
Our First Communion. 


UR representative has called at ) Method Res 


é the Brunswick Laundry, 220 Student’s Edition. New 
AX. Las ‘ plet 


Tonnele Avenue, Jersey City, Read Mass with Priest. 
N. Jas and made a thorough inspection ,Catholic Customs and Symbols. 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He wrt: rostes 
- . ag Of an Oa Sroviery. y srmat Heuser, 
was astonished to find cleanliness and DD. the 8 Net, $1.7 stage 15 
sanitation j 6 am With Cw Deughters. By Sister M. Eleanore, C.S.C., 
. brought ” perfection, he has Ph.D. Heart-t th the girl in the world. Net, 
found o $1 Postage 1 
ae ver 600 Employees, cheerful, _Thy Kingdom Come. Series II. By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. More 
healthy and satisfied with their j lle moments. Net, $0.30. Postage 5 cents. 
° . ‘ jobs, “Talks With ‘Teachers. By Sister Marie Paula, Ph.D. Practical 
their pay and their employers. Patrons suggestions for self-improvement. Net, $1.50. Postage 10 cents 
. R - é ae feng. Second Series. By Rev. Edward F. 
are always invited to visit this large Garesche, Many rules are explained which have never be- 
fore been treated. Net, $2.75. Postage 15 cents. 
plant and see for themselves the process Six One-Act Plays. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J. Catholic 
f plays that have been successfully produced. Net, $1.75. Postage 
of washing and ironing. The Bruns- 15 cents. 
A g g ° — The Villa By The Sea. By Isabel C. Clarke. A magnificent 
wick Laundry’s policy has alwayg been portrayal of a woman without conscience. Net, $2.00. Postage 


15 cents. 


fai " Boy. The Story of Missy’s Brother. By Inez Specking. 
aad play to all employees and custom aaather delightful study of Young Catholic America. et, $1.25. 


° ° Postage 10 cents. 
ers. } 
s. We gladly recommend this firm Mary Rose, Sophomore. By Mary Mabel Wives. New 24 
ventures of that light-hearted, lovable girl at St. Angela’s et, 
to our readers. $1.00. Postage 10 cents. 
Established 1792 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Studio and Works: BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














In Honor of Our Mother 


We register here our sincerest thanks to all who have 
responded to our appeal for help in erecting Our 
Lady’s Orphanage. May God bless them! 


Og eyes of Mary from far and near—North, South, 
East and West—have hastened to send us their con- 
tributions. 


T= Orphanage is to be erected in Shenchowfu, 
Hunan, China. It will be dedicated to our Mother 
Mary. Its purpose, in common with every other orphan- 
age, will be to house and care for poor, homeless, and, in 
many cases, abandoned children. 


I you have not sent in your contribution will you please 
do so? This is the month of Mary our Mother. Ii 
possible we hope to reach the full quota of $10,000 needed 
for the work before Mary’s month of May is over. Please 
be generous for her sake! 


aeons mites will go far. Could you not sacrifice a 
penny a day during Mary’s month: 31 cents is so 
little and it will mean so much! Or perhaps you would 
willingly make it 5 cents a day — $1.55 for the month. 


gene offerings need no apologies. No matter how small 
it is, your offering will be welcome. But we welcome 
big ones too! Large or small, please send it to: 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
Care of The Sign 


West Hoboken New Jersey 


What will YOU do to honor Mary? 
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